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FOREWORD 


The Europe and Soviet Union Agricultural Situation; Review of 1967 and Outlook 
for 1968 follows a different format than that used in our previous annual reviews. 
Discussion has been focused on developments and significant changes in Western Europe, 
Eastern Europe, and the USSR that are of concern to American agricultural interests. 
Separate country statements are not presented, except for the Soviet Union. The 
statistical appendix has generally been limited to production data. Statistical data not 
presented in this report will be published later this year in an Agricultural Data Book 
on Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, and in one on Western Europe. These publi¬ 
cations will contain data covering the period 1950 to 1967. 

This report was prepared by the staff of the Europe and Soviet Union Branch 
under the direction of Fletcher Pope, Jr. Reed E. Friend was responsible for the 
sections of the report on the European Economic Community; Roger E. Neetz, for those 
sections on Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Others contributing to the report 
include Razvigor Bazala, Lynn S. Bickley, G. Robert Butell, Marshall H. Cohen, 
Doris H. Jeter, Raymond W. Konan, Jerome A, Levine, James Lopes, Carolyn E. Miller, 
William E. Pearson, Elizabeth V. Truhan, Sheldon K. Tsu, and Thomas A. Vankai. 

Acknowledgment is extended to the Foreign Agricultural Service for assistance 
provided, especially by Agricultural Attache personnel who supplied much of the 
basic data. 


The Europe and Soviet Union Agricultural Situation is one of four regional 
supplements to the World Agricultural Situation ; Review of 1967 and Outlook for 1968 , 
FAER No. 38. Other regional reports will be published on Africa and West Asia, the 
Western Hemisphere, and the Far East and Oceania. Data may vary slightly from those 
in The World Agricultural Situation, as this report is based on information available 
as of March 1, 1968. 

G. Stanley Brown 
Chief 

Europe and Soviet Union Branch 
Foreign Regional Analysis Division 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


CAP.Common Agricultural Policy of the European Economic Community. 

CEMA ... Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (Members: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
The Soviet Zone of Germany or East Germany, Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, 
Romania, and the Soviet Union. 

CXT.Common External Tariff of the European Economic Community. 

EEC.European Economic Community. (Members: Belgium, Luxembourg, France, 

Italy, The Federal Republic of Germany or West Germany, Netherlands. 
Associate members: Greece, Turkey.) 

EFTA.... European Free Trade Association. (Members: United Kingdom, Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal. Associate member: Finland.) 

FEOGA.. European Agricultural Guidance and Guarantee Fund of the EEC. 

GAP.Gross Agricultural Product. 

GATT.... General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

GDP.Gross Domestic Product. 

GNP.Gross National Product. 

OECD.... Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. (Members: The 
United States, Canada, Japan, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and all West European 
countries except Finland.) 


TIME REFERENCES 


Statistics refer to a calendar year unless otherwise indicated. When split year (July 1 to 
June 30) data are used,they are identified with a diagonal stroke such as 1964/65. 
Hyphens, such as 1959-61, indicate averages for several years. 
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THE EUROPE AND SOVIET UNION 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

SUMMARY 


High levels of agricultural output were 
attained in Europe and the Soviet Union in 
1967. Total production in Western Europe 
surged to a record level 6 percent higher 
than in 1966. Production in the Soviet Union 
and several East European countries dropped 
below the 1966 records but held at favorable 
levels. 

Above-average yields for most grains 
provided a significant push to output expansion 
in Western Europe. Excellent weather during 
the growing and harvesting seasons was pri¬ 
marily responsible for the higher yields. On 
the other hand, inadequate rainfall caused a 
decline in the wheat crop in the Soviet Union 
and in the corn crop in several East European 
countries. 

Livestock and livestock product expan¬ 
sion was evidenced throughout both Western 
Europe and Eastern Europe in 1967. Increased 
supplies of milk have led to a substantial 
buildup of butter and nonfat dry milk stocks 
in the EEC. Beef production rose above 1966 
levels in nearly all of the European countries 
but output was still below consumption re¬ 
quirements. Pork production was at a high 
level in the EEC but increases were moderate 
in the remainder of Western Europe and in 
Eastern Europe. Broiler production continued 
to expand throughout most of Europe. In the 
Soviet Union, milk and meat production con¬ 


tinued to expand but increased slaughter led 
to a decline in hog numbers and a curtailment 
in the buildup of cattle herds. 

The EEC further implemented its Com¬ 
mon Agricultural Policy, establishing a com¬ 
mon market organization and common prices 
for grains, pork, eggs, poultry,and oilseeds 
on July 1, 1967. EEC membership attempts 
by the United Kingdom, Ireland, Denmark, 
and Norway were unsuccessful. 

The Soviet Union continued to increase 
capital investment and material inputs in 
agriculture in 1967. Several East European 
countries gave increased attention to planning, 
organizing, and managing agricultural pro¬ 
duction. 

U. S. agricultural exports to Western 
Europe amounted to $2.6 billion in 1966. 
Approximately 60 percent went to the Common 
Market countries. Yugoslavia, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia were the major recipients of 
the $255 million in agricultural products the 
United States shipped to Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

Results during the first 5 months of the 
1967/68 trade year point towards some decline 
in U. S. agricultural exports to Europe from 
the 1966/67 level. The increased availability 
of feed grains in Western Europe, along with 
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increased supplies from other feed grain ex- 
porters, may continue to dampen demand for 
this major U. S. export. However, any decline 


in demand for feed grains may be partially 
offset by an increase in demand for soybeans— 
another U. S. export of major importance. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 

The decline in the rate of economic 
growth which began in the latter part of 1966 
continued during 1967, and with the exceptions 
of Italy, Norway, and the Netherlands, the 
West European countries experienced either 
mild recessions or serious declines in their 
rate of growth. For some West European 
countries, the slower growth in economic activ¬ 
ity had been expected following many years of 
economic expansion. In the EEC countries, 
the rate of real growth inGNP was 2.5 percent, 
the lowest increase since the Community was 
established. For all of Western Europe, the 
real GNP growth rate was around 3 percent. 

The recession in the Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany) affected growth in 
the economies of its major trading partners. 
However indicators point to increased econom¬ 
ic activity in West Germany during 1968, 
largely due to increased investment outlays 
and a further expansion of exports. Increases 
in consumer spending are expected despite the 
value-added tax imposed on January 1, 1968, 

The United Kingdom experienced a series 
of events which aggravated the balance-of- 
payments problem. During 1967 exports fell 
sharply. This was due to several factors, 
including the closure of the Suez Canal and 
dock strikes in Great Britain. Internally, an 
epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease was an 
added burden to the depressed economy. In 
an attempt to bring the rate of economic growth 
back to a more desirable level, the British 
Government has enacted several measures. 


The most significant was the devaluation of the 
pound sterling by 14.3 percent. The de¬ 
valuation is expected to improve the balance of 
payments (following a shift of resources into the 
export sector) by late 1968 or in 1969. How¬ 
ever, the full success of the devaluation will 
depend not only upon the strength of foreign 
demand, but also on the ability of internal 
austerity measures to prevent a wage-price 
spiral. 

Other West European countries devaluing 
their currencies in 1967 were Finland, Den¬ 
mark, Spain, Ireland, and Iceland. Finland's 
devaluation preceded that of the UnitedKingdom 
and was undertaken in an attempt to increase 
exports of forestry products, for which prices 
on the world market have declined in recent 
years. Denmark depreciated its currency due 
to a traditional trade link with the United 
Kingdom, and because agricultural exports 
have lagged in recent years. Spain’s de¬ 
valuation was complemented by internal aus¬ 
terity measures intended to check inflation 
and improve the balance of payments. 

Generally, the West European countries 
are poised for recovery in 1968. However, 
problems of capital shortages, unemploy¬ 
ment, and inflationary pressures exist in 
various countries and may be troublesome. 
Also, measures taken by the United States 
to decrease capital outflow may tend to damp¬ 
en economic recovery in Western Europe. 
Nevertheless, the expected recovery in West 
Germany should have an effect throughout the 
EEC, particularly in France where exports 
declined in 1967 and unemployment was con- 
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sidered high, and in Belgium and Luxembourg. 
Italy is likely to continue enjoying healthy, 
noninflationary growth during 1968. Produc¬ 
tivity has risen faster than wages and the 
balance of payments is in surplus. In the 
Netherlands the foreign trade and balance- 
of-payment positions appear favorable for 
1968; increases in outlays for plant and 
equipment should have an expansionary in¬ 
fluence. In Greece, stabilization measures 
undertaken by the new government appear to 
have been effective. Some increase in tourism, 
which declined during 1967, is likely during 
1968. 

The outlook for 1968 is favorable for the 
Scandinavian economies. Denmark and Finland 
should benefit from the effects of devaluation. 
Denmark has enacted monetary and fiscal 
measures to curb excessive domestic demand 
and to restrain the inflationary trends which 
frequently reappear during periods of expan¬ 
sion. Sweden is undergoing rapid structural 
changes, and authorities are optimistic that the 
economic sluggishness has passed. 

The rate of growth in GNP (real terms) 
for Western Europe should approximate 4per¬ 
cent in 1968 if current trends continue. Trade 
will continue to increase within EFTA and 
EEC. A customs union for the EEC will be 
complete for all goods on July 1, 1968. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Western Europe experienced a marked 
increase in agricultural production in 1967 as 
shown by the following indexes (1957-59 * 100): 
i/ 


1/ Revised series computed by the Eco¬ 
nomic Research Service using regional com¬ 
modity production data and regional price 
weights. 


Year 

Total 

Per Capita 

1962 . 

114 

110 

1963 . 

117 

111 

1964 . 

116 

109 

1965 . 

118 

no 

1966 preliminary. 

119 

no 

1967 estimated . . 

126 

116 


Excellent weather was the key factor 
in the sharp increase in agricultural output in 
1967. Advancing technology and increased use 
of nonfarm inputs also contributed to the 
increase in agricultural output in 1967, as 
in recent years. 

Total grain production in Western Europe 
was of record proportions: almost 118 million 
tons 2/ in 1967, compared with 103 million 
tons in 1966. 3/ Substantial increases in output 
were realized in wheat, barley, oats, and rye; 
output of corn for grain declined slightly. 
The area sown to all grains increased only 
slightly in 1967. Thus, higher or record 
yields were primarily responsible for the 
increase of nearly 15 percent in total grain 
production. Grain output in 1967 increased 
in every country of Western Europe. 

Wheat production in 1967 was 47 mil¬ 
lion tons, over 7 million tons or 18 percent 
greater than the relatively small crop in 1966. 
The area sown to wheat in 1967 was about 
the same but high yields, averaging 27 quin¬ 
tals per hectare, pushed the crop to a record 
level. Output in France, Western Europe’s 
largest producer, showed excellent recovery 
from the poor crop in 1966. Production in¬ 
creases in 1967 were recorded in every West 
European country except Greece. 


2 / Tonnages in this report are metric tons. 

2 / For statistics on the production and 
area of selected crops in Western Europe, 
see table 4 (in appendix). 
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Rye production was over 5.4 million 
tons in 1967, up more than one-tenth from the 
relatively poor crop in 1966. West Germany, 
which usually produces over half of the rye in 
Western Europe, increased output by 17 
percent. 

Western Europe produced a record crop 
of more than 37 million tons of barley in 1967, 
17 percent above the previous record crop of 
1966. Most of the increase in barley output 
was also due to higher yields. • Western 
Europe’s major producers— France, the United 
Kingdom, West Germany, and Denmark--had 
a combined increase of more than 4 million 
tons, or 75 percent of the total increase 
in output. 

Production of oats, rice, and mixed grains 
was up in 1967. A small increase in acreage, 
plus increased yields, pushed the oat crop to a 
level 12 percent above that in 1966. 

Corn production has been estimated at 
10 million tons. A sharp decline in French 
corn production was largely offset by in¬ 
creases in output in Italy, West Germany, 
and Spain. 

The 1967 potato crop in Western Europe 
was about 63 million tons. Although the area 
planted to potatoes continued to decline, higher 
yields resulted in a crop somewhat above that 
of 1966. Grains are gradually replacing 
potatoes in the cropping systems because fewer 
potatoes are being used for livestock feed 
or food. Almost the entire increase in potato 
production came in the EEC countries, as output 
in the other countries of Western Europe as a 
whole remained near the 1966 level. 

The sugarbeet crop was almost 65 million 
tons in 1967, up 5 percent from that in 1966. 
The EEC countries accounted for about 80 
percent of the total increase in sugarbeet 
output in Western Europe, with most of the 


increase occurring in the Netherlands and 
Belgium. 

Cotton production in Western Europe 
totaled 163,000 tons in 1967, down 11 percent 
from the good 1966 harvest. Production was 
up 9 percent in Greece but declined 27 percent 
in Spain due to a reduction in area. 

Western Europe produced 275,000 tons of 
tobacco in 1967. This was 10 percent above the 
small 1966 crop. Output in both Spain and 
Greece increased sharply in 1967, due largely 
to expanded area in Spain and to higher yields 
in Greece. 

Olive oil production in Western Europe in 
1967 was about equal to the 1 million tons 
produced in 1966. A sharp decrease in output 
in Spain due to an “off-year” in the biennial 
cycle for olives and a prolonged drought was 
offset by increases in Italy, Greece, and 
Portugal. 

Production of fruit in Western Europe 
was down from 1966. The apple crop was up 
almost 10 percent in 1967, with significant 
increases in West Germany and France and 
marked decreases in Italy and the United 
Kingdom. The West European pear crop was 
down approximately 10 percent in 1967, largely 
because of a decrease in Italy from the ex¬ 
cellent crop in 1966. The citrus crop was also 
somewhat less than the good crop in 1966, 
due largely to a smaller harvest in Spain. 

Red meat production increased signifi¬ 
cantly in Western Europe in 1967. 4/ Beef and 
veal production continued to rise in most 
countries, with major increases in France, 
Italy, and Ireland. Pork production rose to 


4/ For statistics on the production of prin¬ 
cipal livestock products in Western Europe, 
see table 5 (in appendix). 
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a record 7.6 million tons following 2 years 
of nearly stable production. 

Poultry meat production continued its 
uptrend in 1967. Competition is keen and the 
economies achieved by large-scale enterprises 
are necessary to compete successfully in most 
markets. In the EEC countries, supplies are 
plentiful and prices are low relative to the 
Community's price structure. 

Dairy products continue to be in surplus 
in Western Europe. Milk production rose again 
in 1967 and exceeded 112 million tons. Except 
in the United Kingdom (a large importer), 
cheese, nonfat dry milk and butter production 
has been excessive and surpluses in some 
countries have become a critical problem. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE IN 1966 

Western Europe's trade in agricultural 
products continued its uptrend in 1966. Agri¬ 
cultural imports rose nearly 6 percent over the 
1965 level to $22.7 billion—about one-fourth 
of Western Europe's total imports. Importsof 
fruit and vegetables approached $4 billion in 
1966, and imports of cereals and cereal prep¬ 
arations slightly exceeded $3 billion. Imports 
of live animals, meat and meat preparations, 
and dairy products and eggs totaled more than 
$4 billion for the second consecutive year. 

Agricultural exports in 1966 rose 5 per¬ 
cent from the preceding year to $9.4 billion— 
more than one-tenth of total exports. Fruit 
and vegetables, with sales of $1.8 billion, 
continued to be the leading agricultural export 
category, followed by meat and meat prepara¬ 
tions, at $1.4 billion. Exports of dairy 
products and eggs, cereals and cereal prep¬ 
arations, and beverages exceeded $1 billion 
each in 1966. 

In 1966 the United Kingdom continued to 
be the leading agricultural importer, with im¬ 


ports valued at $5.7 billion—slightly more 
than one-fourth of Western Europe's total farm 
imports. Imports of live animals, meat and 
meat preparations, and dairy products and eggs 
by the United Kingdom amounted to $1.7 billion. 
Imports of fruit and vegetables were valued at 
$0.9 billion. 

France was the leading West European 
agricultural exporter in 1966. The value of 
agricultural exports by France rose more 
than 7 percent in 1966 to $1.9 billion. Grains 
comprised nearly one-third of France's agri¬ 
cultural exports. Dairy products and eggs 
were next in importance at $239 million. 

The value of U. S. agricultural exports 
to Western Europe in 1966 rose more than 
10 percent from the preceding year to a level 
of $2.6 billion. Feed grains, oilseeds and oil¬ 
seed products, and tobacco accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of total U. S. agricultural exports 
to the region. U. S. feed grain shipments to 
Western Europe rose 6 percent from the high 
level in 1965 to $740 million in 1966. Sales of 
U. S. oilseeds and oilseed cake and meal 
amounted to $622 million, an increase of more 
than 25 percent from the value in 1965 and 
50 percent above the 1964 level. The rapid 
increase in imports of U. S. animal feedstuffs, 
particularly soybeans and oilseed cake and 
meal, is the result of increased production of 
meat in Europe to satisfy the growing internal 
demand for these products as well as increased 
use of concentrates in livestock rations. 

Exports of U. S. tobacco to Western 
Europe in 1966 rose more than one-third 
over the 1965 level to $342 million. Most 
of this gain was in exports to the United 
Kingdom, which increased 43 percent to reach 
$136 million, and to West Germany, which 
rose to $84 million—roughly one-third higher 
than in 1965. 

The value of some U. S. agricultural ex¬ 
ports to Western Europe declined sharply in 
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1966. U. S. exports of dairy products dropped 
from a low level of $42 million in 1965 to 
only $6 million because of increased production 
in Europe and decreased production and stocks 
in the United States. The value of U. S. exports 
of animal fats and oils at $68 million in 1966 
was one-fifth lower than in 1965. Demand for 
these fats and oils from the United States has 
been decreasing because of increased pro¬ 
duction in Western Europe and increased use 
of vegetable oils. Imports of U. S. cotton 
continued to decline for three reasons: a 
recession in the textile industry in some 
European countries, increased competition 
from other cotton exporters, and competition 
from man-made fibers. Exports of U. S. cotton, 
at $105 million in 1966, were 10 percent lower 
than in 1965 and considerably less than half 
their value in 1964. 


OUTLOOK 

Economic growth in Western Europe in 
1968 is expected to show some recovery from 
declines evidenced in 1967. Increases in 
investments, government economic expansion 
programs, and relatively strong consumer 
demand are expected to bolster economic 
growth in a number of countries. The economic 
performance of West Germany, Italy, France, 
and the United Kingdom will be the key to 
overall economic progress in Western Europe. 

Western Europe is deficit in hard and 
durum wheat. Imports of such wheat from the 
United States are likely to be slightly larger 
in 1967/68 than in 1966/67 due to increased 
availability and lower prices. However, the 
United States will face keen competition from 
other suppliers, notably Argentina and Canada. 

Soft wheat production in Western Europe 
is more than adequate to meet domestic 
requirements. France, Greece, Spain, and 
Austria had surplus soft wheat supplies in 


1967, and some disposal problems have de¬ 
veloped. A lack of export markets could result 
in substantial use of denatured wheat for 
livestock feeding, cutting into the import re¬ 
quirement for feed grain. 

Fall sowing of wheat in 1967 was favored 
by generally good weather. Germination was 
reported fair to good in the United Kingdom 
and France. The winter wheat acreage will 
probably be slightly higher than that planted in 
1966, due chiefly to expansion by both France 
and the United Kingdom. 

Production of feed grains was at a record 
level in 1967. Efforts to expand feed grain 
production in Western Europe will continue in 

1968, particularly in France, Spain, and Italy. 
The large crop in 1967 led to a decline in U. S. 
feed grain exports to Western Europe during 
July-November 1967. In addition, the United 
States faced keen competition—particularly in 
corn—from other exporters. Record livestock 
numbers in Western Europe, however, are a 
positive force affecting feed grain imports. 
The influence of large livestock inventories, 
particularly hogs and poultry, is reflected in 
the continued expansion of U. S. exports of 
soybeans and soybean meal to Western Europe. 
Imports of soybeans and soybean meal from the 
United States in 1967/68 are expected to reach 
a new high for the seventh consecutive year. 

Cattle numbers for the whole of Western 
Europe may tend to stabilize somewhat in 
1968. The foot-and-mouth disease epidemic 
curtailed the expansion of cattle numbers in the 
United Kingdom. Data on France and West 
Germany point to a slight decrease in cattle 
numbers in 1968. Cattle numbers have declined 
sharply in the Scandinavian countries but are 
not believed to have changed much in Ireland, 
Italy, and Belgium. 

Beef import requirements will increase 
in traditional importing countries, sinceefforts 
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to expand production are not keeping pace with 
demand. 

Surplus production of dairy products will 
continue to be a problem in 1968, particularly 
in the EEC. Milk is being diverted to the 
production of butter, nonfat dry milk, and 
cheese, and stocks of butter and nonfat dry 
milk are large. 

Pork production is at a high level in 
Western Europe. A good supply situation is 
expected to persist at least throughout the first 
half of 1968. Western Europe's major hog 
producer—West Germany—is expecting some 
expansion over 1967. Italy is still rebuilding 

EUROPEAN ECOIS 

ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Members of the European Community are 
looking to 1968 with confidence—economic 
output is expected to increase 4 percent at 
constant prices, compared with the low rate 
of 2.5 percent in 1967. The gradual recovery 
in domestic demand since mid-1967, partic¬ 
ularly noticeable in the Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany), points to an increase 
in industrial output and a reduction in un¬ 
employment. A German economic upswing 
should stimulate the economies of other EEC 
countries through its booster effect on intra- 
Community trade. The introduction of a value- 
added tax system in Germany on January 1, 
1968, may dampen German import demand, 
however. 

Prospects for continued economic ex¬ 
pansion are favorable in Italy, which led the 
EEC in 1967 with a 5.5 percent growth of 
GNP. Also, the Netherlands is anticipating 
an upturn from a mild recession. In Belgium, 
there are indications that the 2 percent growth 
in GNP in 1967 will rise to at least 3 percent 
in 1968. In France, the Government is taking 


herds after the 1967 swine fever epidemic. 
Poultry meat production in Western Europe is 
expected to increase in 1968 despite severe 
price declines and a market glut in some 
countries in 1967. 

Trade concessions received by the United 
States in the Kennedy Round negotiations may 
boost exports of such agricultural products as 
fruit and vegetables, tobacco, and variety 
meats. Emphasis on the production of longer 
staple varieties of cotton in the United States 
will improve the competitive position of the 
United States vis-a-vis other cotton exporting 
countries and help dampen the substitution of 
synthetic for natural fibers. 

• MIC COMMUNITY 

steps to reactivate the sluggish economy and 
authorities are hopeful of raising the GNP 
growth rate from 4.2 percent in 1967 to at 
least 5 percent in 1968. Over $650 million 
will be pumped into the economy through 
measures designed to stimulate construction, 
capital investment and, indirectly, private 
consumption. The extension of the value- 
added tax to retail trade and increases in 
social security contributions may tend to 
curtail consumption, however. The perform¬ 
ance of French business after the Kennedy 
Round tariff reductions and the elimination 
of intra-EEC tariff duties in July 196S will be 
the key to French emergence from the 1967 
trade slump. 

It is unlikely that the British devaluation 
and American balance-of-payments measures 
will have much effect on trade with the 
Community before the latter part of 196S. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Agricultural production in the EEC rose 
sharply in 1967. Both wheat and feed grain 
production were at a peak. Excellent harvests 
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were reported for potatoes, sugarbeets, and 
fruit and vegetables. Beef and veal, pork, and 
poultry meat also exceeded previous output 
levels, as did milk and eggs. 

Wheat production in the EEC is esti¬ 
mated at over 31 million tons, a gain of about 
5 million tons from 1966 output but only 
about 900,000 tons above the previous record 
set in 1965. All member countries had a 


larger wheat crop than in 1966. However, 
when output in 1967 is related to the 1965 crop, 
only West Germany and the Netherlands had 
larger crops. 

Wheat area in the EEC totaled 9.7 million 
hectares in 1967, the lowest since 1956. But 
yields per hectare were unusually high, as 
seen below: 


Country 

1950 

1954 

1958 

1960 

: 1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Prelim. 



.... 

.... 

.... 

Quintals of wheat - 





Belgium-Luxembourg.. 

30.3 

30.2 

34.0 

36.7 

33.9 

38.7 

37.1 

40.0 

36.7 

30.0 

41.0 

France . 

Federal Republic of 

17.8 

23.5 

20.8 

25.3 

24.0 

30.7 

26.6 

31.5 

32.7 

28.3 

36.6 

Germany. 

25.8 

26.1 

28.3 

35.6 

28.9 

34.8 

35.1 

36.0 

30.8 

32.6 

41.2 

Italy.. 

16.5 

15.3 

20.3 

14.9 

19.1 

20.8 

18.5 

19.5 

22.8 

22.0 

23.8 

Netherlands. 

34.2 

36.0 

36.2 

46.6 

39.3 

45.5 

42.0 

47.1 

44.6 

40.4 

48.0 

EEC. 

18.3 

20.4 

21.9 

22.6 

23.0 

27.4 

24.6 

27.5 

28.7 

26.4 

32.3 


The EEC countries each had their highest 
yield since 1950. Extremely favorable weather 
was the major factor responsible for the 
record 1967 wheat yields. It is unlikely that 
heavier applications of fertilizer or use of 
improved varieties were responsible for yield 
increases of this magnitude within a single 
year. 

Feed grain production in the EEC is 
estimated at 33 million tons for 1967. This 
record crop is 4 million tons over the 1966 
harvest and 6.4 million tons over the 1964-65 
average. Every EEC member achieved greater 
feed grain production than in the previous 
year. Over 80 percent of the increase in feed 
grain production from 1966 to 1967 was in 
barley. Output of corn declined due to drought 
in southern France. 

Feed grain area in the EEC was only up 
slightly over 1966 but 7 percent over the 


1964-65 average. However, 1967 yields per 
hectare were generally above earlier levels 
(see page 9 for barley) which contributed 
significantly to production increases. Barley 
is the major feed grain in all EEC countries 
except Italy. 

Potato production increased by almost 2 
million tons over 1966 to 40 million tons despite 
a 5 percent decline in area. West Germany, 
the major potato producer in the EEC, ac¬ 
counted for almost two-thirds of the increase in 
production. The Netherlands was the only 
member country whose production fell below 
1966. 

Sugar beet production is estimated at 
45 million tons. Belgium and the Netherlands 
expanded output sharply while France ex¬ 
perienced a decline. Sugar content of the beets 
is reported to be below the 1966 level. 
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Country 

1950 

1954 

1958 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Prelim 


_ _ 

_ _ _ 

_ _ _ _ 

_ _ _ 

- Quintals of barley 

• - - - 

_ _ _ 

_ _ _ 

_ _ 

Belgium-Luxembourg.. 

30.6 

31.7 

32.8 

35.6 

33.3 

38.1 

35.3 

38.9 

35.1 

30.3 

40.2 

France. 

Federal Republic of 

16.3 

20.5 

21.8 

27.3 

24.0 

27.6 

29.0 

28.8 

30.4 

28.1 

35.2 

Germany. 

24.0 

26.2 

27.5 

32.9 

24.3 

32.9 

31.1 

34.0 

28.2 

30.0 

36.2 

Italy. 

11.7 

11.2 

13.2 

10.7 

12.7 

13.6 

13.7 

12.8 

15.3 

14.1 

15.1 

Netherlands. 

31.1 

32.9 

38.5 

42.3 

37.6 

43.0 

38.4 

43.2 

37.8 

34.7 

40.0 

EEC. 

19.3 

21.9 

23.6 

28.4 

24.1 

29.2 

29.3 

30.2 

29.4 

28.4 

35.1 


The EEC harvested a good fruit and 
vegetable crop for the second consecutive year. 
An excellent apple crop is reported for both 
France and West Germany. In Italy, however, 
apple and pear production was 15 to 20percent 
below 1966. Citrus production in Italy approx¬ 
imated the 1966 crop. 

Production of beef and veal in the EEC 
was estimated to total 4.3 million tons in 1967, 
about 5 percent above 1966, France was the 
major producer with 1.8 million tons. Cattle 
numbers in the Community at the beginning 
of 1967 were at a record level of about 52 
million--16 percent above the 1956-60 average. 
(Italy’s attempt to expand herd numbers, how¬ 
ever, has been disappointing.) Expanded beef 
and veal output, coupled with the increased 
availability of pork and poultry, led to a 
decline in beef and veal prices in the EEC 
in 1967, particularly in France. Despite herd 
expansion, the EEC is projected to increase its 
net imports of beef and veal to 1970 as con¬ 
sumer demand increases more rapidly than 
domestic supplies. 

Community pork output in 1967 was 
estimated at 4.5 million tons, slightly above 
1966. Production in West Germany totaled 
1.9 million tons. France was the second 
major producer with 1.4 million tons. Hog 
numbers were estimated at 39 million in 1967, 


one-fourth above the 1956-60 average. In¬ 
ventories remain large and should result in a 
strong Community supply, particularly during 
the first half of 1968. However, depressed 
pork prices in the fall of 1967—reported by 
French farmers to be off 15 percent from 
1966 and nearly 20 percent from the 1967 
high in January--may significantly alter pro¬ 
duction plans. Intervention buying and higher 
subsidies on exports of pork products helped 
prevent further price declines in the EEC. 
Italy experienced outbreaks of African swine 
fever and was unable to expand pork production 
to desired levels. 

The uptrend in poultry meat production 
in the EEC continued in 1967. Production was 
estimated at 1.3 million tons with France as 
the major producer (0.5 million tons). Although 
per capita consumption of poultry meat has in¬ 
creased, poultry meat production outdistanced 
consumption increases in 1967. Producer 
prices have been depressed due to over¬ 
production and vigorous competition among 
French, Dutch, and Belgian producers for the 
German import market. Considerable farmer 
unrest has resulted and export subsidies are 
being used to move supplies into non-EEC 
markets. 

The Community’s milk production con¬ 
tinued to increase in 1967 and was estimated 
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at 72 million tons (cow’s milk). Although 
more milk was diverted to cheese production, 
the EEC’s burdensome butter stocks continued 
to grow. Consumer and export subsidies for 
selected dairy products have been increased, 
but the problem persists. The EEC is facing 
a difficult situation in attempting to bring milk 
production more in line with consumption. 
Many small farmers are highly dependent on 
dairying; any cut in price or imposition of 
quantity controls would be quite unpopular. 
Efforts to encourage beef production in place 
of milk production have been largely unsuc¬ 
cessful. Price support measures for dairy 
products are a growing financial burden to the 
European Agricultural Guidance and Guarantee 
Fund. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE IN 1966 

Imports and Exports-1966 : Agricultural 
exports by EEC countries (including intra- 
EEC trade) exceeded $5.7 billion in 1966, a 
3 percent increase over 1965. France, the 
major exporter ($1,864 million), was followed 
closely by the Netherlands ($1,758 million). 
Other member countries ranked as follows: 
Italy ($953 million), Belgium-Luxembourg 
($624.1 million), and West Germany ($522 
million). Although all countries increased 
their agricultural exports over 1965, France 
was responsible for nearly three-fourths of the 
overall increase. Agricultural exports had 
averaged about 11.5 percent of all EEC ex¬ 
ports since 1960. 

Agricultural exports by EEC countries 
totaled only $3,461 million in 1960, so there 
has been a 65 percent increase over a 6-year 
period. In 1966, as in previous years, the 
EEC’s major agricultural exports were fruit 
and vegetables (primarily from Italy and the 
Netherlands), cereals and cereal preparations 
(primarily from France), dairy products and 
eggs (primarily from the Netherlands and 
France), and meat and meat preparations 


(again primarily from the Netherlands and 
France). 

Agricultural imports by the EEC coun¬ 
tries reached a record high of $12.9 billion 
in 1966. Agricultural imports rose 7 percent 
above the previous year. West Germany was 
by far the major importer ($4,987 million), 
followed by France ($2,771 million) and Italy 
($2,578.4 million). Agricultural imports by 
the Netherlands ($1,340 million) and Belgium- 
Luxembourg ($1,227 million) were each about 
one-fourth those of West Germany. All 
member countries increased their agricultural 
imports from the 1965 level. Agricultural 
imports as a share of all imports continued 
to decline, accounting for 24 percent in 1966 
compared with 30 percent in 1960. 

Commodities imported in 1966 by the 
EEC countries (including intra-EEC trade) 
and valued at over a billion dollars were: 
fruit and vegetables ($2,198 million); natural 
fibers ($1,750 million, of which raw cotton 
was $615 million); cereals and cereal prep¬ 
arations ($1,748 million, of which feed grains 
were $1,202 million), meat and meat prep¬ 
arations ($1,065 million); and coffee, tea, 
cocoa, 1 spices, etc. ($1,041 million). Com¬ 
modities for which import values ranged 
between $500 million and $1 billion were: 
oilseeds, oilnuts, and oil kernels ($833 million, 
of which soybeans was $341 million); animal 
feeds ($787 million, of which oilseed cake and 
meal was $451 million); hides and skins 
($565 million); dairy products and eggs ($557 
million); and animal and vegetable oils and 
fats ($536 million). West Germany was the 
major importer of all these commodities 
except feed grains and natural fibers—which 
were imported most heavily by Italy. 

Trends in Intra-Community Trade : One 
question of major interest to agricultural ex¬ 
porting countries is the impact of the Common 
Agricultural Policy on trading patterns. Some 
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people reason that removing trade barriers 
between member countries and establishing 
a common external tariff, or variable-levy 
system, would lead to reduced imports from 
nonmember countries. The major factor 
expected to affect the degree of trade diversion 
would be the level of target prices set by the 
EEC for the various agricultural commodities. 
An opposite viewpoint is that economic ex¬ 
pansion would result from a common market, 
thus raising consumer demand and stimulating 
imports from nonmember countries. 

It is still probably too early to judge the 
ultimate impact of the EEC’s Common Agri¬ 
cultural Policy on nonmember country trade. 
Prices of some agricultural commodities have 
only recently been harmonized among member 
countries. Other commodities are still await¬ 
ing price harmonization. Common transporta¬ 
tion policies, tax policies, and social policies 
have yet to be fully resolved. Harmonization 
in these areas will also have an impact on intra- 
Community trade in agricultural commodities. 

Table 1 shows intra-and extra-Commun- 
ity trade developments between the 1958-60 
and 1964-66 periods for the regulated agri¬ 
cultural commodities. Although the Treaty of 
Rome became effective in 1958, a Common 
Agricultural Policy for the EEC was not 
implemented until 1962. Market regulations 
for a number of the agricultural commodities 
were not established for a considerable time 
after 1962. 

The only commodity in Table 1 which 
showed a decline in total trade and both intra- 
and extra-Community trade was eggs. Sharp 
expansion in egg production in West Germany, 
the major importer in the Community, has cur¬ 
tailed Common Market trade in this commodity. 

Intra-EEC trade has expanded at a much 
faster rate than extra-EEC trade for all 
commodities showing an expansion in trade. 


Commodities with the fastest growth in intra- 
EEC trade are cereal andcerealpreparations; 
cattle, beef, and veal; hogs and pork; and 
poultry and poultry meat. These shifts in 
trading patterns are the result of economic 
integration behind high protective walls. 

U. S. - EEC Agricultural Trade ; Common 
Market farm exports to the United States in 
1966 were less than 5 percent ($281 million, 
f.o.b.) of its total agricultural exports. The 
following commodities were the major export 
items to the United States: meat and meat prep¬ 
arations ($50 million), wine ($49 million), crude 
animal and vegetable materials ($34 million), 
fruit and vegetables ($33 million), and dairy 
products and eggs ($28 million). The Nether¬ 
lands was the leading exporter ($89 million) to 
the United States followed by Italy ($67 million), 
France ($66 million), Belgium-Luxembourg 
($31 million), and West Germany ($29million). 

U. S. agricultural exports to the EEC 
amounted to $1.6 billion in 1966, 23 percent 
of total U. S. agricultural shipments. In 1957, 
our agricultural exports to members of the 
Community totaled $1.1 billion. 

The value of U. S. agricultural exports to 
each EEC member country in 1966 was as 
follows: West Germany, $495 million; the 
Netherlands, $494 million; Italy, $242 mil¬ 
lion; Belgium-Luxembourg, $185 million; and 
France, $148 million. 5/ These figures repre¬ 
sent an increase from 1965 of nearly 6 percent, 
with larger export to all countries except 
Italy. 

Major U. S. exports to the EEC include 
wheat, feed grains, oilseeds, oilcake and meal, 

5/ These figures do not include the value 
of commodities transshipped through Canada 
nor are they adjusted for transshipments 
between EEC countries or for shipments from 
EEC countries to nonmember countries. 
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Table 1.—Trends in imports of regulated agricultural commodities: Intra- 
extra-EEC, averages 1958-60 and 1964-66 
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tobacco, and cotton. With the exception of 
cotton, exports of these commodities exceeded 

1965 levels. A number of other commodities 
of a lesser value than cotton but also showing 
a decline from the previous year were fruit 
and preparations, vegetables and preparations, 
animal fats and oils, vegetable fats and oils, 
hides and skins, dairy products, poultry meat, 
and nuts and preparations. 

U. S. agricultural exports to the EEC for 
the July-November periods of 1964-67 are 
presented in Table 2. Total exports in July- 
November 1967 were running about 10 percent 
below the comparable period in 1966. The 
largest absolute decline from July-November 

1966 was in feed grains (over $16 million) 
followed by fruit and vegetables (nearly $12 
million). As mentioned earlier, the EEC had 
excellent harvests in 1967 of both these 
commodity groups. Other commodities running 
substantially below the July-November 1966 
export levels (with declines in parentheses) 
include cotton ($8.5 million), tobacco ($6.7 
million), hides and skins ($4.8 million), tallow 
($4,4 million), variety meats ($4,1 million), 
vegetable oils ($3.6 million), and poultry 
($3.4 million). Commodities with major dollar 
gains from the July-November 1966 period 
(with gains in parentheses) are soybeans 
($7.5 million), rice ($2.9 million), and wheat 
($2.4 million). 

DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMON 

AGRICULTURAL, POLICY 

Farm price policy in the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community moved to the stage of direct 
Community control in 1967, beginning with a 
common market organization and common 
prices for grains, pork, eggs, poultry, and 
oilseeds on July 1, 1967. A Community-wide 
market now exists in which about half of the 
farm products produced have single target 
prices. For these products, levies on trade 
between the six Common Market countries 


have been eliminated and levies on imports 
from nonmember countries and refunds on 
exports—as fixed by the European Commis¬ 
sion—are being uniformly applied. Prices 
for other commodities will be in a transitional 
phase through July 1, 1968, when a single 
price level for each product is scheduled to 
become effective. 

Those common prices fixed by the Council 
of Ministers, which replace prices fixed by the 
national authorities (but within Council guide¬ 
lines), are to be reviewed each year. For 
tillage crops, prices must be fixed before the 
autumn sowing or not later than August 1 to 
influence farmers in their selection of crops 
and hopefully to make production more re¬ 
sponsive to demand. 

The establishment of a common organ¬ 
ization of the cereal market is especially 
important, since grains are one of the chief 
commodities in the agricultural production 
and trade of the Community (13). 6/ An ex¬ 
ception to cereal unification is that Italy has 
5 additional years to bring its feed grain 
levies into line with those of other Common 
Market countries. Italian levies will be $10.63 
per ton below the common EEC levy in 1967/68, 
$10.00 below in 1968/69 and 1969/70, and 
$7.50 below in 1970/71 and 1971/72. In order 
to discourage transshipment through Italy, 
the Italian Government must pay charges on 
feed grain exports to other member countries 
equal to the preference allowances on Italian 
feed grain imports. The six member coun¬ 
tries will collect the common levies until 
1970, although this function will be handled 
by the Community thereafter. Ninety percent 
of these levies must be paid into the European 
Agricultural Guidance and Guarantee Fund. 


6/ Underscored numbers in parenthesis re¬ 
fer to items in the Literature Citations. p.4S. 
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1/ Grains, poultry, and pork were subject to variable levies beginning on July 30, 1962; rice, 
on September 1, 1964; and beef and dairy products, on November 1, 1964. The variable-levy classi¬ 
fication is designed to show overall changes in exports rather than to measure the impact of the 
variable levies. 

2/ Lard for food is a variable-levy commodity, while lard for industrial use is bound in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) at 3 percent ad valorem. U.S. lard is for food use. 

3/ Although canned poultry, tallow, and variety meats are subject to variable levies, the import 
duties are bound in GATT. 

Source: (4). 
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Grain producers in the member coun¬ 
tries are protected by a market intervention 
(support) price. This is roughly 7 percent 
below the target price and must be paid to 
grain producers who cannot realize better 
prices on the market. Intervention agencies, 
at this point, have very limited experience in 
managing grain taken over in their price- 
support operations. During 1968, these agen¬ 
cies will no doubt attempt to improve their 
resale practices in light of their experiences 
with the disposal of a record 1967 EEC grain 
crop. 

On September 1, 1967, rice entered the 
single-market stage with a uniform import 
levy and export subsidy for the whole Com¬ 
munity. The common organization for rice is 
patterned after the organization for other 
grains. However, some differences in the 
regulations do occur since France and Italy 
are the Community’s only rice producers. 
The Associated African States and those over¬ 
seas countries and territories that are tradi¬ 
tional exporters of rice to the Community 
are given some trade preference. 

In December 1967, a Council regulation 
was published which established a unified 
sugar market. This provides a system of 
uniform prices which will come into effect 
July 1, 1968. A target price, representing 
the desired return to the sugar manufacturer, 
is set at $22.35 per 100 kg. for white sugar 
in 1968/69; target prices for later years will 
be set before August 1 preceding the marketing 
year. The above target price applies to the 
Community area with the greatest surplus 
(northern France), with prices being derived 
for other areas according to what is termed 
“natural price formation.” 

The regulation also contains a $21.23 
intervention price for white sugar and inter¬ 
vention measures for raw cane sugar and, 
until 1970, for raw beet sugar. There is a 


minimum price which sugar manufacturers 
will be obliged to pay for beets needed to 
meet an assigned production quota. 

The common sugar market is presently 
in a transitional period. Each member country 
was assigned a production quota for 1967/68. 
After the 1974/75 season, price guarantees 
will no longer be tied to national quotas and, 
theoretically, there will be production in those 
areas of the Community with the greatest 
comparative advantage. 

Variable levies, under the current reg¬ 
ulation, are calculated daily for imports of 
white sugar, raw sugar, and molasses. The 
levy on white sugar forms the basis for levies 
on other forms of sugar. Provisions have been 
made for export subsidies designed to make 
prices of Community-produced sugar com¬ 
petitive in world markets. 

Early in 1967, the Commission sub¬ 
mitted to the Council its proposals for a 
common agricultural policy for leaf tobacco, 
reform of tobacco monopolies, and tobacco 
excise tax harmonization. The common meas¬ 
ures for raw tobacco would feature price 
incentives in the form of deficiency payments, 
intervention purchases, export subsidies, and 
import embargoes in the event of market 
disturbances (most likely in the form of 
excessive stocks of domestic tobacco). 

The Community imports approximately 
65 percent of its tobacco needs. Furthermore, 
the cost of unmanufactured tobaccos imported 
from nonmember countries is lower than the 
cost of EEC tobaccos, which are generally 
of lower quality. To offset the higher prices 
of domestic tobacco, a subsidy for tobacco 
purchased from EEC farmers will be paid to 
manufacturers to reduce their actual unit cost 
to slightly below the world price for com¬ 
parable grades. The subsidy will be fixed 
yearly and will take into account tlie average 
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price of baled tobacco originating both within 
and outside the Community during the pre¬ 
ceding marketing year. Under the proposals, 
each year a basic norm price and a basic 
intervention price for leaf tobacco will be set 
for producers. The intervention price or 
minimum price assures growers of an income 
at least equal to that received prior to es¬ 
tablishment of the common market organ- 
i zation. The market conditions for each variety 
of tobacco will determine whether growers 
can receive the norm price. Prices of the 
better tobaccos will likely exceed the inter¬ 
vention price. If the production of certain 
varieties of tobacco becomes excessive, the 
Council of Ministers may limit or reduce the 
intervention prices and the buyer premium. 

Included in the proposed tobacco regula¬ 
tion is a harmonized pattern of excise duties 
to aid in the creation of a more competitive 
market. Rules are also added which would 
insure that the manufacturer is free to choose 
his product’s selling price, without manip¬ 
ulation by tobacco monopolies. Although 
France and Italy are reorganizing their national 
monopolies in manufactured tobacco, the goal 
of a free market is not expected to be reached 
until at least 1970. If this proposal is 
adopted, the Member States operating monop¬ 
olies will initiate on July 1, 1968, a series 
of measures designed to free the trade in 
manufactured tobacco. 

The markets for olive oil and certain 
fruits and vegetables were unified in the early 
months of 1967. Later in the year the Com¬ 
mission submitted a proposal to the Council 
supplementing the previous common policy 
measures for wine--a proposal for table 
wines—the most important item in European 
wine output. A single, Community-wide market 
will not be realized for wines until 1970. 

The common market for eggs and poultry 
began on July 1, 1967; however, a common 


system for grading eggs was not applied until 
the start of 1968, Also, some barriers still 
exist between member countries and certain 
taxes and fees may still be charged; these 
obstacles will have to be removed before a 
completely free poultry and egg market is 
achieved. 

Early in 1967, the EEC Commission 
submitted a draft regulation to the Council 
designed to facilitate the movement towards 
a common organization of the market for 
inedible horticultural products (flower bulbs, 
live plants, cut flowers, etc.). Proposed are 
quality standards and provisions on product 
competition. The markets for milk and milk 
products and beef and veal are to be unified 
on April 1, 1968. 

All EEC prices are necessarily subject 
to revision. For example, the Council of 
Ministers of the European Communities, in 
October 1967, revised prices of certain basic 
agricultural commodities in an attempt to; 

(1) influence the patterns of production and 

(2) raise incomes of farmers (9). Target 
prices of corn and barley have been raised 
while wheat prices remain the same, thereby 
encouraging the production of feed grains and 
the feeding of wheat to livestock. This action 
is likely to have an adverse effect on the 
growth of imports of feed grains into the EEC 
from outside countries. In addition to cereals, 
the Council in October adjusted or established 
common prices for pork, olive oil, and beef 
and veal. 

The financial provisions of the EEC’s 
Common Agricultural Policy are administered 
by the European Agricultural Guidance and 
Guarantee Fund. The Guarantee Section of 
the Fund finances price-support operations and 
subsidies on exports to nonmember countries. 
An increasing proportion of these costs is being 
paid by the Fund, and since July 1, 1967, the 
Fund has assumed complete responsibility for 
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those commodities which are under a common 
(single) market organization (including milk 
products and beef and veal—sectors which are 
in the process of entering the single-market 
stage). Fund revenues were used to reimburse 
one-half of the expenses in 1964/65, 60 percent 
in 1965/66, and 70 percent in 1966/67. 

From July 1967 to December 1969, 90 
percent of the revenue from levies raised on 
agricultural imports from nonmember coun¬ 
tries will go into the Fund. Direct contribu¬ 
tions by the national governments complete 
the Fund and will be contributed in the follow¬ 
ing percentages: Germany 31.2; France 32.0; 
Italy 20.3; the Netherlands 8.2; Belgium 8.1; 
and Luxembourg 0.2. 

The Agricultural Fund’s Guidance Section 
contributes to the financing of approved national 
measures for structural reform in farming 
and the improvement of production and market¬ 
ing conditions. Since each project must be part 
of a coordinated Community program, the EEC 
Commission in June 1967 placed before the 
Council of Ministers a 3-year plan for improv¬ 
ing the Community’s agricultural structure. 
Totaling $672 million, the plan includes 10 
programs: land reform; irrigation; drainage; 
use of marginal land for forestry; fruit and 
vegetable marketing; structural improvement 
in the meat, vine products, olive-growing, and 
dairy industries; and the development of back¬ 
ward agricultural areas. However, annual 
expenditures under the Guidance Section of the 
Fund are limited to a ceiling of $285 million. 

Along these lines, a regulation for com¬ 
bining farm marketing activity into producers’ 
syndicates was submitted to the Council in 
1967. These producer organizations would 
direct their members’ production and assume 
responsibility for standardizing the quality of 
the items marketed. Existing agricultural 
cooperatives could fill this function if these 
become directly linked with the production 


phase. Membership in the syndicate would 
be voluntary. 

Despite France’s refusal to discuss the 
U. K. application for membership in the EEC 
and the dissatisfaction this created among most 
other Community members, no serious dis¬ 
ruption of Community progress is anticipated. 
As noted earlier, uniform price levels will 
be set for other agricultural commodities 
during 1968. The elimination of remaining 
agricultural and industrial intra-Community 
duties takes place July 1, 1968, with the 
establishment of the common external tariff. 
However, a completely integrated market will 
not be established until harmonization occurs 
in such areas as tax policies, transportation, 
and social policies. 

OUTLOOK 

Economic activity in the EEC is ex¬ 
pected to increase in 1968. With this develop¬ 
ment, increases in disposable income should 
stimulate consumer demand for foodstuffs 
with a high income elasticity such as beef and 
veal. Conversely, the decline in per capita 
requirements of some lower quality foods such 
as potatoes and wheat might be accelerated. 

Kennedy Round ; The member countries 
of the European Economic Community, bar¬ 
gaining as a unit, were major participants 
in the Kennedy Round negotiations. The EEC 
made tariff reductions on more than $1.6 
billion in imports of agricultural products from 
third countries, including over $220 million 
in imports from the United States. Reductions 
mainly affected products not subject to the 
Common Agricultural Policy. For CAP com¬ 
modities (other than grains) Community ne¬ 
gotiators proposed to bind at the present level 
the margin of support representing the dif¬ 
ference between EEC threshold prices and 
prices in world markets. This was not 
acceptable to the other negotiating countries. 
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The Community’s proposal on grains, which 
would have limited suppliers to a specified 
percentage of EEC requirements, also was not 
accepted. The EEC did, however, agree to 
participate in negotiating an International Grain 
Arrangement which contains important pricing 
and food aid provisions. 

Under the Food Aid Convention of the In¬ 
ternational Grains Arrangement (IGA), the EEC 
would be committed to contribute 1,035,000 
tons of grain (wheat, coarse grains suitable 
for human consumption, or cash equivalent) 
annually for a 3-year period. This would be 
23 percent of the 4.5 million tons of grain 
which principal commercial exporters and 
importers have agreed to supply annually to 
needy nations of the world. In addition, the 
EEC agreed to the Wheat Trade Convention of 
the IGA. This convention sets minimum and 
maximum prices for major wheats moving in 
world markets and establishes other guidelines 
and procedures for achieving stability in world 
wheat trade. 

The EEC did make some concessions 
during the Kennedy Round on a number of 
fixed tariff items. Concessions granted in the 
Kennedy Round are to be phased over a 4-year 
period beginning January 1, 1968. However, 
since July 1, 1968, is the date for complete 
economic harmonization of the Common Mar¬ 
ket, the EEC decided to make its first and 
second tariff cuts (40 percent of the negotiated 
cuts), effective on that date. The three re¬ 
maining tariff cuts will be introduced on 
January 1 of 1970, 1971, and 1972. Early in 
March 1968 it was reported that the EEC 
was considering a speeded up schedule for the 
tariff reduction in response to U, S. balance- 
of-payment problems. Some of the reductions 
granted by the EEC are mentioned in the 
following discussion (6). 

Major Agricultural Commodities : As a 
major exporter of a number of temperate 


zone commodities imported by the Community, 
the United States is interested in Community 
production and trade policies affecting im¬ 
ports, and in the competitive position of the 
United States vis-a-vis other third-country 
suppliers. 

U. S. dollar sales of wheat to the EEC 
during the current marketing year are holding 
at a good level despite last year’s bumper crop 
in the Community. Imports of wheat by the 
EEC are confined to grades used for blending 
with local soft wheats in flour milling. The 
United States should maintain its competitive 
position throughout the remainder of the mar¬ 
keting year. 

Efforts are being made in the Community 
to increase the production of higher quality 
wheat. Short-straw varieties of wheat from 
Washington State and Mexican semi-dwarf 
varieties are undergoing intensive testing. If 
varieties suitable for the European climate 
can be developed, fertilizer application will be 
increased and improvements in yield and pro¬ 
tein content can be expected. 

France is increasing production of durum 
wheat. Area in 1967 increased about 24 percent, 
to 77,000 hectares. Producer subsidies are 
paid by the EEC on durum wheat, raising 
producer prices to $145 per ton. 

The new French hard wheat variety 
(“Rex”) has not been accepted by millers as 
a substitute for U. S, and Canadian hard wheat, 
which are lower in price. 

The EEC experienced excellent fall seed¬ 
ing weather in 1967 and the winter wheat area 
is estimated to be somewhat above the previous 
year. However, winter weather was quite 
severe in some parts of the Community, 
particularly France, and may have damaged 
the winter grain crops. 
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The Community entered 1967/68 with 
record feed grain stocks. In addition, soft 
wheat production was a record. The strong 
wheat supply position of many traditional im¬ 
porting nations led to low international market 
prices and could encourage substitution of 
wheat for imported feed grains in the EEC. 
The quantity of wheat used for feed could 
expand as a result of increased movement 
through normal marketing channels or through 
denaturization—a process which renders wheat 
unfit for human consumption. However, in¬ 
formation available at the beginning of 1968 
showed that the amount of wheat which was 
denatured was running below the previous 
year. This development is attributed to the 
good quality of the 1967 wheat crop. 

Most Community farmers also entered 
the winter with reasonably large supplies of 
forages. One exception was in southern 
France, where severe drought cut forage 
supplies and led to forced sales of livestock. 
The Netherlands also experienced an unusually 
dry summer which somewhat reduced winter 
forage supplies. U. S. feed grain exports to 
the EEC in 1967/68 may be below the level of 
the previous two marketing periods. Although 
cattle, hog, and poultry inventories are large, 
proportionately larger domestic feed grain 
supplies are also available. Furthermore, 
record corn harvests in other major exporting 
nations will provide keen competition for 
U. S. exports. 

The July 1, 1967, harmonization of grain 
prices in the EEC (with the exception of Italy) 
poses additional problems for U. S. agri¬ 
cultural exports (13). Grain is now allowed 
to move between member countries free of 
tariff, levy, or other restriction. If these 
common policies work effectively to further in¬ 
crease grain production and intra-Community 
grain trade, they will have a negative impact 
on imports from nonmember countries. 


Another factor expected to have an impact 
on feed grain production and use of wheat for 
feed in the EEC is the increase in corn and 
barley prices effective August 1, 1968 (9). 
The target price for corn is to increase to 
$94.94 per metric ton, 4.75 percent above 
the current price. For barley, the new 
target price of $94.44 per metric ton is 
3.5 percent above the present price. Since 
wheat prices are unchanged, producers will 
have a price incentive to switch from wheat 
to feed grain production for income optimiza¬ 
tion. Furthermore, a comparison of these 
new target prices for corn, wheat, and barley 
with existing target prices indicates that the 
new prices are slightly more in line with 
relative feeding values. This adjustment in 
the wheat/feed grain price ratio may prompt 
greater use of wheat in livestock rations. 

Excellent weather throughout the EEC 
permitted the fall sowing of feed grains to 
progress on schedule in 1967. Some expansion 
over 1966 is estimated in the winter barley 
area. If spring planting conditions are favor¬ 
able, some overall expansion in area planted 
to feed grains is expected. 

U. S. rice exports to the EEC are 
increasing impressively during the current 
trade year. A 10 percent increase in rice 
acreage and a continuing uptrend in yields 
gave the United States a record crop in 1967. 
France and Italy also harvested good crops 
in 1967, but output is primarily of the short- 
grain variety and consumers in the EEC prefer 
long-grain rice. With a strong world-wide 
demand for rice, the United States should 
remain a strong supplier in the Community 
market during the current marketing period. 

Community imports of U. S. soybeans 
and oilcake and meal during 1967/68 are 
expected to be significantly above the 1966 67 
level. This expansion is anticipated because 
of high livestock numbers in the EEC, par- 
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ticularly hogs and poultry, and because of the 
strong supply position of the United States. 

Soybean meal is an important ingredient 
in the EEC’s expanding mixed feed industry. 
Imports of U. S. soybeans into the Federal 
Republic of Germany could be even higher if 
a greater demand could be found for the oil 
produced when crushing the beans (_1). In 
1966, U. S, oilseeds and oilcake and meal 
shipments to the EEC were distributed as 
follows (in percentages): West Germany, 34; 
Netherlands, 33; Italy, 12; France, 11; and 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 10. Soybeans and soy¬ 
bean cake and meal are imported into the 
Common Market duty-free. The EEC, under 
the GATT, has bound itself to continue this 
duty-free treatment. 

U. S. cotton exports to the EEC are 
expected to continue facing significant prob¬ 
lems throughout the remainder of 1967/68. 
The reduced U. S. supply of longer staple 
cotton, which EEC importers prefer, is one 
problem. Another is the stiff competition 
from man-made fibers in the Common Market. 
A third factor is the competition EEC textile 
manufacturers face from imports. Finally, 
the economic situation in the EEC, particularly 
in West Germany, has dampened consumer 
demand. 

A somewhat more optimistic view for 
U. S. cotton exports to the Community may 
be warranted for 1968/69, as EEC economic 
activity increases. Also, the U. S. cotton 
program for 1968 emphasizes production of 
longer staple varieties. 

U. S. tobacco exports to the Community 
during July-November 1967 were behind the 
previous comparable period but are substan¬ 
tially above similar periods for 1964 and 1965. 
The good quality of the 1967 flue-cured crop, 
as well as sanctions on Rhodesian tobacco, 
will aid in keeping U. S. tobacco exports at 
a high level in 1967/68. 


As a result of tobacco concessions grant¬ 
ed by the EEC in the Kennedy Round, the 
competitive position of U. S. tobacco in the 
Community should be slightly enhanced. The 
January 1,1968, rate on unmanufactured tobacco 
was an ad valorem duty of 28 percent with a 
maximum specific charge of 17.2 cents per 
pound and a minimum specific charge of 13.2 
cents per pound. Because of the comparatively 
high quality and price of U. S. tobacco, it was 
generally dutiable at the maximum rate. During 
the Kennedy Round, the Community agreed to 
reduce the ad valorem duty on tobacco valued 
at less than $1.27 per pound from 28 percent 
to 23 percent, the maximum charge from 17.2 
cents per pound to 15 cents, and the minimum 
charge from 13.2 cents per pound to 12.7 cents. 

Another concession received by the 
United States from the EEC was a 50-percent 
reduction in the 180-percent duty on cigarette 
imports. The EEC also reduced the duty on 
cut tobacco products by 35 percent, with a 
similar cut to be applied to duties on snuff, 
powdered tobacco, extract, and sheet “homo¬ 
genized” leaf (8). 

There are general developments how¬ 
ever, which are likely to have an unfavorable 
influence on U. S. tobacco exports to the EEC. 
One of these developments is that in standard¬ 
izing the ad valorem duty at 28 percent through¬ 
out the Community on January 1, 1968, duties 
on unmanufactured tobacco were increased 
over previous levels in all of the EEC countries 
except West Germany. This increase in duties 
was pursuant to the EEC-Greece Association 
Agreement. The internal duty rate was reduced 
to zero on January 1, 1968. Also, all tobacco 
from Greece and “quota” tobacco from Turkey 
became duty-free on the same date. Another 
possible unfavorable development is the pro¬ 
posed Common Agricultural Policy for tobacco 
(see page 15). 

U. S. exports of fruit and vegetables to 
the EEC are expected to decline in 1967/68. 
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Shipments for the July-November period are 
one-third below levels of the previous period. 
Prices of U. S. fruit—both deciduous and 
citrus--are relatively high due to reduced 
supplies caused by unfavorable weather. Most 
vegetables are in more normal supply in the 
United States. However, in 1967 the EEC 
experienced its second consecutive high out¬ 
turn of fruit (both deciduous and citrus) and 
vegetables. 

The EEC granted some concessions on 
fruit and vegetables in the Kennedy Round. 
Commodities on which the United States re¬ 
ceived concessions and the amount of con¬ 
cessions are as follows (7): Dried peas—duty 
cut by one-half, to 4.5 percent; dried lentils— 
duty cut by three-fifths, to 2 percent; fresh 
grapefruit—common external tariff (CXT) cut 
by half, to 6 percent; raisins—duty cut one- 
third, to 6 percent; canned fruit cocktail—duty 
cut from 25 percent ad valorem to 22 percent; 
canned grapefruit sections--duty cut from 25 
percent ad valorem to 20 percent; other 
selected canned fruit—CXT of 25 percent cut 
by a few percentage points; grapefruit juice— 
duty cut by 21 percent, to 15 percent; and 
dormant bulbs—duty cut one-fifth, to 8 percent. 

The value of the EEC’s concessions on 
canned fruits may be limited by the EEC’s 
decision to apply a levy on “sugar added” in 
canned fruit. Furthermore, the EEC countries 
are working hard to improve the quality as 
well as the quantity of deciduous fruit. Funds, 
both national and Community, are also being 
spent in Italy to improve citrus production and 
marketing. 

Increased dairy production in the EEC, 
once the main commercial market for U. S. 
dairy products, and reduced U. S. supplies 
have resulted in sharply lower dairy exports 
to that area. The Community is now surplus 
in dairy products, particularly butter and 
nonfat dry milk, and is searching for export 


markets of its own. Because of the political 
and economic implications attached to milk 
production, the EEC is likely to remain in a 
surplus position for some time. The United 
States will not only continue to face a limited 
market in the EEC, but also will experience 
pressure from the EEC in the U. S. domestic 
dairy products market and in export markets 
outside the Community. 

U. S. poultry exports to the EEC during 
1967/68 are expected to fall below 1966/67 
levels. Substantially increased supplementary 
levies on turkey halves and turkey parts will 
have a sharp impact on our trade. Although 
poultry prices to EEC producers fell sharply 
in 1967, further output expansion is expected 
in West Germany, the Community’s major im¬ 
porter. Future prospects for U. S. poultry 
exports to the EEC do not appear favorable. 

U. S. exports of various livestock and 
meat products to the EEC are meeting diffi¬ 
culty during 1967/68. Commodities traded 
below 1966 July-November levels include beef 
and veal, pork, hides and skins, tallow, and 
fresh or frozen variety meats (table 2). 

Duty concessions on livestock and meat 
products, obtained from the EEC in the Kennedy 
Round, are as follows: variety meats--duty 
reduced from 20 percent ad valorem to 13 
percent; inedible tallow--duty reduced from 
2 percent ad valorem to free; and edible 
tallow—duty reduced from 10 to 7 percent. 
Duties on hides and skins, casings, and mohair 
were previously bound in GATT at zero (3). 

The EEC is expected to remain a net 
importer of beef in the foreseeable future. 
Efforts are being made by the United States 
to market choice beef in the EEC. Sanitary 
restrictions are an important problem in de¬ 
veloping such a market. For example. West 
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Germany will not permit imports of beef permit imports of beef from animals which 

except in whole carcasses, and Italy will not have been fed hormones. 

OTHER WESTERN EUROPE 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Most of the non-EEC countries shared 
the downturn in the business cycle experienced 
in nearly all of Western Europe. In the 
Scandinavian countries, only Norway achieved 
a growth in GNP of over 5 percent. In 
Denmark, Sweden, and Finland the rate was 
about 3 percent. The rates in Spain and Portu¬ 
gal were 5.0 and 4.7 percent, respectively. 

The most notable economic event in 
Western Europe during 1967 was the wave of 
currency devaluations undertaken by Finland, 
the United Kingdom, Spain, Ireland, and Den¬ 
mark. For most of these countries, the 
currency depreciation was an attempt to reduce 
growing trade deficits, as well as a result of 
trade links with the United Kingdom. The 
devaluation of 14.3 percent by the United 
Kingdom occurred at a time when the country 
had experienced its worst trade deficit in 
16 years. Austerity measures such as reduced 
overall public expenditures, cuts in defense 
spending, and tighter bank rates were intro¬ 
duced concurrently in the United Kingdom. 
Also, measures were taken to shift resources 
into export sectors. 

Some of the countries which devalued 
have been undergoing internal strains which 
have complicated the ability of policymakers 
to formulate effective overall programs to 
improve the external balance without increas¬ 
ing unemployment. In Finland, unemployment 
in 1967 was the highest in 40 years. Never¬ 
theless, inflationary pressure has resulted 
in a tighter monetary policy. Finnish author¬ 
ities are hopeful that devaluation will increase 
exports, and that the higher relative import 
prices will dampen consumer demand. These 


authorities have also asked for voluntary 
cooperation by labor and management in keep¬ 
ing increases in prices and wages in close 
relation to gains in productivity. 

Unemployment has been troublesome in 
other countries. Some structural unemploy¬ 
ment has occurred, notably in Denmark and 
the United Kingdom. The unemployment rate 
in Sweden, although not dangerous, has been 
increasing and the Government has relaxed 
certain restrictive measures. In Austria a 
lower level of investment also has resulted 
in some unemployment. Switzerland appears 
to be the exception, undergoing an extremely 
tight labor situation with virtually full em¬ 
ployment. 

Inflation continues to be troublesome in 
many of the non-EEC countries. In Denmark, 
where wages and production costs have risen 
faster than in most other countries, the 
Government has imposed tight fiscal controls 
and has raised the discount rate to 7 1/4 
percent. Consumer prices, which increased 
about 6 percent in 1967, may rise again in 
1968 as further wage increases are anticipated 
and the cost of imports should be higher as a 
result of devaluation. Consumption levels may 
be reduced, however, by the value-added tax. 
In Norway, some inflation has been noted and 
higher taxes and tighter credit policies have 
been imposed. Spain continued to experience 
severe inflationary pressures in 1967, The 
rapid rise in the cost-of-living index was due 
to increases in costs of services, housing and, 
particularly, food. Certain duties and quotas 
have been relaxed to prevent a rise in the 
price of imported foods following devaluation. 
The main emphasis in Spain will be wage-price 
controls. The freeze on wages and prices 
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at pre-devaluation levels, plus the effects 
of the devaluation, should ameliorate both the 
inflationary pressure and the trade imbalance, 
hopefully without adversely affecting economic 
growth in 1968. 

An improvement in the economic situation 
for the non-EEC countries is expected during 
1968. A narrowing of the trade gap in the 
United Kingdom has already been noted. In 
January 1968, the trade deficit was $74 million 
compared with the record $374 million in 
November 1967. This improvement was due 
to a sharp rise in exports rather than a re¬ 
duction in imports, since imports have con¬ 
tinued to increase. 

Other governments have formulated ex¬ 
pansionary budgets for 1968, Austria’s budget 
calls for sharply increased public investment. 
A budgetary deficit, largely financed by heavy 
borrowing abroad, is forecast. In Portugal, 
the new 6-year plan (1968-73)calls for total 
investment to be 50 percent greater than during 
the preceding plan period with emphasis on 
agriculture and education. Investments in the 
new plan will be financed mainly by higher 
import duties and taxes. Despite some liquid¬ 
ity shortages, Norway plans an expansionary 
budget in 1968. In Ireland, anticipated growth 
in construction, fertilizer, and export indus¬ 
tries may lead to some bouyancy in the economy 
as a whole. Export demand has begun to 
improve in Switzerland and Denmark. The 
Finnish budget for 1968 also is expansionary, 
and authorities are hopeful that gains from the 
devaluation will be diverted to expansion of the 
export sector. In an attempt to avert inflation¬ 
ary pressures from gains to the export sector 
and to obtain budgetary revenues, certain ex¬ 
port taxes have been imposed. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The non-EEC countries of Western 
Europe had generally favorable weather for 
agriculture during 1967. Total grain production 


was almost 49 million tons, 12 percent larger 
than the 1966 crop and the 1964-66 average. 
Most of this increase in grain production was 
due to higher yields. The total grain area in 
1967 was only 3 percent larger than in 1966 
and 2 percent larger than the 1964-66 average. 
Wheat and barley accounted for nearly 80per¬ 
cent of the total increase in production, with 
oats contributing much of the remainder. 

Wheat production in these countries was 
a record 15.7 million tons in 1967, exceeding 
the previous record crops in 1962 and 1965 
by 6 to 7 percent. However, the wheat harvest 
in 1967 was 18 percent larger than in 1966. 
All these countries except Greece harvested 
more wheat in 1967 than in 1966. The decline 
in the Greek wheat harvest was due to a 
governmental policy of encouraging a shift 
from wheat to barley production through 
changes in support prices. The wheat crop 
in Greece declined by 6 percent in 1967 on 
an area 8 percent smaller than in 1966. 

Four countries accounted for most of the 
increase in 1967 wheat production; Spain, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and Portugal. 
With yields exceeding the 1962-66 average by 
about 15 percent, production in Spain increased 
by 12 percent to a record level of 5.6 million 
tons. The United Kingdom harvested almost 
3.9 million tons of wheat in 1967, 13 percent 
more than the relatively small 1966 crop. 
However, the 1967 crop was still 6 percent 
smaller than the record 1965 harvest. The 
largest percentage increases in wheat pro¬ 
duction in 1967 occurred in Norway, Sweden, 
and Portugal, due mainly to the extremely 
poor 1966 harvests in these countries. The 
1967 wheat crop in Portugal wasonly 3 percent 
alx>ve the 1961-65 average; but in Sweden, 
the crop exceeded the 1961-65 average by 
one-fourth. 

Rye production in these countries totaled 
1.5 million tons, 12 percent al>ove the small 
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crop produced in 1966 but only about 85 percent 
of the 1961-65 average. Rye area in 1967 
remained at about the 1966 level. The 1967 
rye crop in Sweden was more than double the 
very small 1966 crop and Portugal realized 
a significant increase in rye output. Rye 
production in Spain was 13 percent smaller 
than the 1966 harvest. 

Feed grain production in the non-EEC 
countries of Western Europe, which has been 
increasing rapidly, reached a record 31 mil¬ 
lion tons in 1967, 2.8 million tons above the 
previous high in 1966, Barley production 
reached a record level of 21.4 million tons 
in 1967, accounting for 70 percent of total 
feed grain output by these countries. Barley 
production in 1967 was almost 10 percent 
larger than in 1966. Output increased in all 
countries except Ireland. In quantitative 
terms, increases were largest in the United 
Kingdom, Spain, Denmark, Greece, and Sweden. 
Output in Greece was one-third larger than 
the previous record crop in 1966; output in 
Spain was about one-fifth larger. 

Oat production in 1967 was 13 percent 
or 700,000 tons larger than the 1966 crop. 
Sweden and the United Kingdom achieved the 
largest quantitative increases in oat produc¬ 
tion; Finland sustained the largest decrease. 

Corn production totaled 2.5 million tons 
in 1967, 6 percent above 1966. Small in¬ 
creases in output in 1967 occurred in each 
of the major producing countries: Spain, 
Austria, Portugal, and Greece. 

Potato production in the non-EEC coun¬ 
tries in 1967, at 2.6 million tons, was about 
equal to the 1966 crop. Potato area was down 
7 percent, with most of the decline in the 
United Kingdom, but yields were up by a 
corresponding amount. The crop increased 
sharply in Portugal and significantly in the 
United Kingdom and Greece. Austria, Norway, 


Sweden, and Ireland harvested smaller potato 
crops than in 1966. The United Kingdom, 
Spain, and Austria collectively account for 
over 60 percent of total production. 

Sugar beet production reached 19.6 mil¬ 
lion tons, about 650,000 tons above the 1966 
crop. The United Kingdom and Spain are the 
important producers, together contributing 
almost 60 percent of total sugarbeet produc¬ 
tion by this group of countries. The sugarbeet 
crop in 1967 increased significantly in the 
United Kingdom, Spain, Sweden, and Ireland. 
Output declined by over 20 percent in Austria 
and by almost 10 percent in Denmark, largely 
due to smaller acreages. 

Total red meat production in the non- 
EEC countries of Western Europe increased 
by 4 percent in 1967 to 5.9 million tons. 
Output of all types of red meat (except horse 
meat) increased. Beef and veal production 
registered the largest gain in 1967, increasing 
by 8 percent over the 1966 level to 2.2 mil¬ 
lion tons. Beef and veal output increased in 
all countries except Portugal and Sweden. The 
decrease in Portugal was close to 22 percent. 
Ireland experienced an 81,000-ton (60 percent) 
increase in beef and veal output in 1967. 
This extraordinary increase was due to a de¬ 
crease in usual exports of feeder cattle late 
in 1966 because of a poor market in the United 
Kingdom and the EEC. Most of these cattle 
were fattened in Ireland rather than exported 
as feeder cattle and were slaughtered and 
exported to the United Kingdom as carcass 
beef in 1967, Beef and veal output increased 
56,000 tons in the United Kingdom, and 18,000 
tons in Denmark, or by 6 and 10 percent, 
respectively. 

Pork production in these countries in¬ 
creased little in 1967. Output totaled 3.0 
million tons compared with 2.9 million tons 
in 1966. This small increase occurred as 
offsetting changes took place in several coun- 
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tries. Pork production decreased in the 
United Kingdom by 25,000 tons (1 percent) 
and in Ireland by 13,000 tons (10 percent). 
Output increased in Spain by 84,000 tons 
(22 percent), in Denmark by 57,000 tons 
(6 percent), and in Finland by 9,000 tons 
(12 percent). 

Production of mutton, lamb, and goat 
meat in 1967 registered a small decrease. 
Output declined slightly in the United King¬ 
dom, Ireland, and Greece. 

The United Kingdom was hit by a serious 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
fourth quarter of 1967. The number of live¬ 
stock slaughtered in combatting the disease 
exceeded 421,000 by February 19,1968—about 
1 percent of total herds. An average of less 
than 2 new outbreaks per day in late January 
and early February compared with 43 in 
November and 22 in December indicates that 
the epidemic is being brought under control. 
However, any increase in livestock numbers 
that had developed during 1967 probably was 
wiped out by the slaughtering required to 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease. The De¬ 
cember 4, 1967, ban on meat imports from 
areas in which foot-and-mouth disease is ende¬ 
mic is scheduled to be lifted for beef on 
April 15, 1968. The ban on imports of mutton 
and lamb (the suspected carrier of the disease 
to the United Kingdom) from Argentina and 
other South American countries is to be 
continued. 

Poultry meat production in the non-EEC 
countries was over 10 percent larger than in 
1966. Output in Spain increased by almost 
30 percent (62,000 tons), continuing the rapid 
expansion of recent years. The United Kingdom 
realized an increase of 24,000 tons (6 percent). 
Production also increased somewhat in Sweden, 
Greece, Austria, Portugal, Switzerland, and 
Ireland but decreased 3 percent (2,000 tons) 
in Denmark. 


Production of cow’s milk in these coun¬ 
tries increased 1 percent in 1967 to slightly 
more than 40 million tons. Changes in produc¬ 
tion varied greatly between countries. Sweden 
experienced a 9-percent (305,000 ton) de¬ 
crease, while percentage increases in Switzer¬ 
land (219,000 tons) and in Ireland (208,000 
tons) were almost as great. Milk production 
increased 241,000 tons (2 percent) in the 
United Kingdom and decreased 100,000 tons 
(2 percent) in Denmark. Other countries 
realizing some increase during 1967 were 
Spain, Austria, Norway, and Greece. Finland 
and Portugal produced about as much milk 
as in 1966. 

Wool production decreased by 2 percent 
to about 134,000 tons in 1967. Two-thirds of 
the decrease occurred in the United Kingdom 
and the remainder in Ireland. 

Production of eggs in 1967 increased al¬ 
most 2 percent to a total of 31.6 billion eggs. 
As with poultry meat, the United Kingdom and 
Spain contributed most (two-thirds) to the 
production gain. The largest percentage 
increase (14 percent) was in Switzerland, while 
small decreases were registered in Denmark 
and Ireland. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE IN 1966 

Total trade by the non-EEC countries 
of Western Europe continued to increase in 
1966 but at a slower rate than in 1965. Total 
imports in 1966 were up 6.2 percent from 
1965 to almost $41.5 billion; while total 
exports rose 8.1 percent to $31.7 billion. 
Agricultural products in 1966 accounted for 
nearly one-fourth (over $9.8 billion) of total 
imports but only 11.5 percent (almost $3.7 
billion) of total exports. The rate of increase 
in agricultural imports in 1966 was only about 
half as large as the increase in total imports 
while that for agricultural exports kept pace 
with total exports. 
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The United Kingdom is by far the major Agricultural trade of these countries in 1966 
importer of agricultural products among these was as follows: 
countries and Denmark is the major exporter. 



Agricultural Imports (c.i.f.) : 

Agricultural exports (f.o.b.) 

Country 

Total 

From the U.S. 

Total 

* To the U.S. 

United Kingdom. 

5,741 

461 

-Million dollars- 

526 654 

53 

Denmark . 

106 

1,130 

126 

Spain ... 

792 

251 

521 

47 

Switzerland. 

720 

81 

158 

16 

Sweden. 

592 

81 

172 

16 

Ireland. 

207 

46 

370 

24 

Greece. 

198 

33 

299 

29 

Austria. 

384 

35 

85 

3 

Portugal. 

244 

31 

104 

10 

Norway. 

270 

61 

73 

18 

Finland... 

233 

24 

87 

12 

Total. 

9,842 

1,275 

3,653 

354 


Spain and Switzerland as importers of agri¬ 
cultural products were a distant second and 
third, accounting for only 8 percent and 7 
percent, respectively, of the total. Greece and 
Ireland imported the smallest value of agri¬ 
cultural products in 1966. 

The United Kingdom ranked next to 
Denmark as the leading exporter of agri¬ 
cultural products, accounting for 18 percent 
of total agricultural exports by these coun¬ 
tries compared with 31 percent for Denmark. 
Spain was the third-ranking exporter of agri¬ 
cultural products in 1966 with 14 percent of 
the total, followed by Ireland, 10 percent, and 
Greece, 8 percent. Norway, Austria, and 
Finland each accounted for only about 2 
percent of total agricultural exports. 

On the basis of net agricultural trade, 
the United Kingdom was also by far the most 
important importer and Denmark was the 
major exporter. Switzerland and Sweden were 


also important net importers. The only net 
exporters besides Denmark were Ireland and 
Greece. 

Imports of agricultural products from the 
United States by these countries in 1966 totaled 
almost $1.3 billion, accounting for 13 percent 
of their total agricultural imports. The United 
Kingdom accounted for 41 percent of these 
imports from the United States and Spain for 
20 percent. However, the United States 
supplied only 9 percent of the agricultural 
products imported by the United Kingdom 
compared with 32 percent of such imports 
by Spain. Denmark, Norway, and Ireland 
each obtained nearly one-fourth of their agri¬ 
cultural imports from the United States. 

Agricultural exports from these West 
European countries to the United ( States in 
1966 amounted to $354 million, representing 
10 percent of their total agricultural exports. 
Denmark supplied 36 percent of these agri- 
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cultural exports, and the United Kingdom and 
Spain supplied 15 percent and 13 percent, 
respectively. The share of total agricultural 
exports by each of these countries destined 
for the United States generally ranged from 
8 to 11 percent. However, one-fourth of 
agricultural exports by Norway in 1966 went 
to the United States, while Austria shipped 
only 3 percent of its agricultural exports to 
the United States. 

Five categories of commodities con¬ 
stituted 60 percent of the total value of agri¬ 
cultural imports by this group of countries in 
1966. Fruit and vegetable imports, at over 
$1.5 billion, represented 15 percent of the 
total. The United States supplied almost 9 
percent of the fruit and vegetables imported. 
Imports of meat and meat preparations and 
cereals and cereal preparations each amounted 
to over $1.3 billion—more than 13 percent 
of total agricultural imports. The United 
States supplied 39 percent or $514 million of 
the imports of cereals and cereal preparations 
but only 2 percent ($29 million) of the meat 
and meat preparations. Coffee, tea, cocoa, 
and spices as a group ranked fourth in im¬ 
portance, accounting for 9 percent or $910 
million of the agricultural imports by these 
countries. Wool and cotton followed at $854 
million. The United States supplied $53 mil¬ 
lion of the $341 million in cotton imported 
by these countries in 1966 and almost 10 
percent of the $499 million in animal feed 
imports, mainly oilseed cake and meal. 

Three categories of commodities ac¬ 
counted for a little over half of the agricul¬ 
tural exports by these countries in 1966. 
Meat and meat preparations provided over 
22 percent of the total or $814 million, with 
13 percent of this amount going to the United 
States. Fruit and vegetable exports were 
second in importance at $582 million or 
16 percent of the total, with 7 percent of $41 
million being shipped to the United States. 


The third category in importance was dairy 
products and eggs, with exports at $456 mil¬ 
lion or 14 percent of total agricultural exports. 
Exports to the United States in this category 
amounted to $25 million. In addition, the 
United States took $63 million or 27 percent 
of the hides and skins exported by these 
countries and $24 million, or 2 percent, 
of the tobacco exports. 

Agricultural imports by the United King¬ 
dom in 1966 were only slightly higher than 
in 1965 but still almost 5 percent less than in 
1964. Meat and meat preparations were the 
most important agricultural import in 1966 
with a value of over $1.0 billion, followed by 
fruit and vegetables at $880 million, cereals 
and cereal preparation at $621 million, and 
dairy products and eggs at $546 million. 
Compared with 1965, imports of fruit and 
vegetables increased 9 percent and meat and 
meat preparations by 2 percent in 1966, while 
imports of dairy products and eggs and cereals 
and cereal preparations declined by roughly 
5 percent, U. S. agricultural products imported 
by the United Kingdom included $210 million 
in cereals and cereal preparations, $135 mil¬ 
lion in unmanufactured tobacco, $55 million in 
fruit and vegetables, $34 million in natural 
fibers (mainly cotton), and $20 million in meat 
and meat preparations. 

Agricultural imports by Spain increased 
sharply during 1965 and 1966, reaching a level 
in 1966 almost 70 percent higher than in 1964. 
Feed grains accounted for almost 30 percent 
of the total and for over half of the increase 
in imports of agricultural products between 
1965 and 1966. The United States supplied 
over half of all feed grains imported, mainly 
corn. Oilseeds, nuts, and kernels were the 
second most important agricultural import 
by Spain in 1966 at $94 million, with S4 percent 
of this total consisting of l\ S. soybeans. 
Meat and meat preparations followed closely 
as the third major agricultural import by Spain 
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at $90 million, with the United States a 
negligible supplier. Feed grains and soybeans 
contributed over 80 percent of U. S. agricul¬ 
tural products imported by Spain in 1966. In 
addition, Spain imported almost $15 million 
in oils and fats from the United States and 
$12 million in animal feeds, mainly oilcake 
and meal. 

U. S. agricultural trade with the non- 
EEC countries during the first half of 1967 
was not as favorable as during the corre¬ 
sponding period in 1966. U. S. agricultural 
imports from these countries were up slightly 
in the first half of 1967 but U. S. agricultural 
exports were about one-third lower than in 
the period January-June 1966. Cereals and 
cereal products and animal feed accounted for 
most of the decline during the first half of 
1967. U. S. cereals and cereal product exports 
in the latter period were only about half of 
the value in the first half of 1966, with 
reduced exports of wheat and corn contributing 
most to the decrease. U. S. animal feed 
exports in January-June 1967 were little more 
than half the value of such exports in the corre¬ 
sponding period in 1966. However, among the 
principal U. S. agricultural exports to these 
countries, small increases were registered for 
cotton, tobacco, and fruit and vegetables in the 
first half of 1967. 

OUTLOOK 

A number of the factors which have been 
discussed in Outlook for the EEC will also 
have an influence in the non-EEC countries. 
The expected improvement in economic activity 
in the EEC countries during 1968 will provide 
some stimulus to the other countries of Western 
Europe. The need for quality grades to blend 
with local soft wheats is an aid to U. S. wheat 
sales to non-EEC countries. Prospects for 
U. S. feed grain exports are not bright because 
of record production of feed grains (particu¬ 
larly barley) in the non-EEC countries and 


record corn harvests by major U. S. competi¬ 
tors. Imports ofU.S. soybeans and.oilcake and 
meal should continue at a high level because 
of increasing requirements in the livestock 
industries of these non-EEC countries. 

Results during the first 5 months of the 
1967/68 trade year point towards a lower 
value of U. S. agricultural exports to the 
non-EEC countries of Western Europe in 
1967/68 than during 1966/67. Exports during 
July-November 1967 totaled $401 million, al¬ 
most 8 percent less than the $435 million 
exported by the United States to these coun¬ 
tries during the corresponding period in 1966. 
A comparison of the values of U. S. agricul¬ 
tural exports for the 5-month periods from 
July through November in 1966 and in 1967 
shows that U. S, exports to the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Ireland, and Sweden, among 
others, were significantly smaller in 1967 than 
in 1966. On the other hand, the value of 
U. S. agricultural exports to Spain during 
these 5 months in 1967 was almost one-fifth 
greater than during July-November 1966. 

Prospects for U. S. agricultural exports 
to the United Kingdom during 1967/68 do not 
appear promising. These exports totaled 
$197 million during July-November 1967, about 
$19 million or 9 percent less than during the 
corresponding period in 1966. A number of 
factors will tend to prevent any sizable in¬ 
crease in U. K. agricultural imports. The 
devaluation of the pound sterling by 14.3 
percent in November 1967 will make imports 
from most countries more expensive. Also, 
austerity measures aimed at alleviating the 
United Kingdom’s balance-of-payments prob¬ 
lem will dampen the domestic demand for 
imports. 

The U. K. Home-Grown Cereals Authority 
in November 1967 estimated that wheat imports 
in 1967/68 would be 110,000 tons or 3 percent 
less than in 1966/67 while feed grain imports 
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would remain at the 4 million ton level of 
1966/67. The import estimate for feed grains 
is difficult to reconcile in view of the de¬ 
valuation, the increase in domestic feed grain 
production (primarily barley) in 1967, and the 
heavy slaughtering of livestock in combatting 
the foot-and-mouth disease epidemic. How¬ 
ever, increased exports or larger carryover 
stocks of barley could result in stability in 
the level of feed grain imports during 1967/68. 

Fruit and vegetable imports probably 
will register some increase in 1967/68 because 
of the small fruit crop in the United Kingdom 
in 1967. 

Spain is expected to remain a good 
market for U. S. agricultural products during 
1967/68. U. S. agricultural exports to Spain 
during July-November 1967 totaled$64 million 
compared with $54 million for these months 
in 1966. However, recent developments may 
make it difficult for the United States to 
maintain this expansion of agricultural exports 
to Spain. The peseta was devalued by 14.3 
percent in November 1967, which will make 
imports generally more expensive. On the 
other hand, Spain reduced import duties on 
corn, sorghum, and barley by almost half 
on December 1, 1967. In addition, an austerity 
program pegging wages and prices at the 
pre-devaluation level will tend to dampen in¬ 
creases in domestic demand. 

The Spanish Government also is planning 
a shift in acreage from wheat to barley 
production in 1968. According to these plans, 
wheat area is to decrease by an estimated 
300,000 hectares to 3.9 million and the barley 
area is to be expanded by 500,000 hectares. 
Under normal conditions, this larger acreage 
would provide sufficient barley to meet do¬ 
mestic requirements. 

Tariff concessions received by the United 
States in the Kennedy Round negotiations should 


increase demand for U. S. agricultural exports 
to the non-EEC countries of Western Europe 
in the years ahead. All of these countries 
participated in the Kennedy Round. The con¬ 
cessions received from the United Kingdom-- 
the principal market for U. S. agricultural 
products among this group of countries--were 
of most significance to the United States. 

The most important concession received 
from the United Kingdom was the elimination 
of the 5-percent duty on soybeans and con¬ 
sequently the Commonwealth preference. The 
duties on dried white beans, fruit cocktail, 
and edible offal of beef and veal (other than 
sweetbreads and tongues) were reduced by 
50 percent. Sweetbreads and tongues of beef 
and veal, lamb and sheep offals, and rawhides 
and skins were bound duty-free. Based on 
1964 U. K. import data, these items accounted 
for 61 percent of the value of U.S. agricultural 
products on which the United States received 
concessions from the United Kingdom. 

Other non-EEC countries also granted 
concessions on items which were important 
in the volume of agricultural imports from 
the United States in 1964. Denmark bound 
imports of oilcake and meal duty-free and 
Spain reduced the legal duty on soybean oil¬ 
cake and products to 2 percent. Also, Finland 
bound soybeans for technical uses duty-free. 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, and 
Austria made tariff concessions up to a 
50-percent reduction on various kinds of 
canned, dried, and preserved fruit. The most 
significant tariff concessions on tobacco were 
50-percent reductions on leaf tobacco by 
Finland and on unmanufactured tobacco by 
Austria, a binding as duty-free unmanufactured 
tobacco by Sweden and Norway, and a 50-per¬ 
cent reduction by Sweden in duty on cigarettes 
weighing more than 0.85 grams. For raw 
cotton, Switzerland reduced its duty by 50 
percent and Finland bound imports duty¬ 
free. Other concessions were made by these 
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countries (including the United Kingdom) on tilateral sharing of food aid in the International 

numerous less important agricultural products Grains Arrangement. These countries are to 

imported from the United States in 1964. provide a total of 366,000 tons of grain annually 

as follows (in thousands of tons): the United 
Six of the non-EEC countries of Western Kingdom (335), Sweden (54), Switzerland (32), 

Europe are scheduled to participate in the mul- Denmark (27), Norway (14), and Finland (14). 

EASTERN EUROPE AND SOVIET UNION 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
continued to show economic progress in 1967 
despite slowdowns in agriculture. 7 / National 
income reportedly increased 6.7 percent in the 
Soviet Union, and gains varying from 5 to 9 
percent were reported for all countries except 
Yugoslavia. The modest 2 percent increase 
reported for that country can be partially 
attributed to the downturn in the agricultural 
output compared with the bumper harvest of 
1966. 

Population growth for the area is cur¬ 
rently about 1 percent a year. Midyear 1967 
population for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe reached 235 million and 121 million, 
respectively. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

While net agricultural output of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe did not 
match the 1966 record growth rates, only 
the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Yugoslavia 
experienced actual declines from the 1966 
level. Romania held output at the 1966 level; 
modest gains varying from 1 to 3 percent 
were reported for Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the Soviet Zone ofGermany (or East Germany), 


and Poland. Weather was the dominant factor 
reducing total output; the crops most affected 
were spring wheat in the Soviet Union, and corn, 
potatoes, and sugar beets in Eastern Europe. 

Total grain production in the Soviet 
Union for 1967 is currently estimated at 
about 125 million tons, net of excess moisture 
and waste. 8/ This compares with about 
145 million tons for 1966. Coarse grain 
production is also down from 1966, but rice 
production increased 23 percent in 1967. 
Sunflower seed, potatoes, and sugar beets 
increased sharply in 1967, but cotton output 
remained at the previous year’s level. 

The livestock sector was the strong 
performer in this 50th anniversary year of 
the Soviet Union. Meat (slaughter weight), 
milk, and eggs increased 5.7 percent, 4.8 
percent, and 6.3 percent, respectively. But 
the 12-percent downturn in total hog numbers 
and the same level of cattle numbers reflect 
lower feed availability, the lingering effects 
of the foot-and-mouth disease epidemic of 
1966, and the lower number of breeding sows. 

In Eastern Europe the total small grain 
harvest—wheat, rye, barley, oats, and mixed 
grains—was up an estimated 5 percent over 
1966. Total wheat production amounted to 


7/Eastern Europe includes Bulgaria, Czech- 8/ For statistics on production and area of 

oslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, selected crops in Eastern Europe and the 
Romania, and Yugoslavia. Soviet Union, see table 6 (in appendix). 
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24.7 million tons compared with 22.4 million 
tons in 1966. Yugoslavia’s production of 4.8 
million tons was the highest in the history 
of the country, but the 5.8 million ton output 
of Romania was the largest in the area. 

Corn production dropped because of the 
prolonged dry spell in the major corn-pro¬ 
ducing countries. The estimated output of 
19.5 million tons in 1967 was 14 percent below 
the previous year. Yugoslavia and Romania, 
the main producers, showed the sharpest drops, 
which could result in lower exports by these 
countries in 1968. 

East European production of potatoes in 
1967 amounted to 75 million tons, about the 
same as in 1966. Sugarbeet production was 
down from 42.5 million tons in 1966 to 42 
million tons in 1967, and sunflower seed output 
held at the 1.5 million ton level. 

The major thrust of East European agri¬ 
culture was again noted in the livestock sector. 
Numbers of all major categories of livestock, 
except horses, were higher at the beginning of 
1967 than in 1966. 9/ Better feed supplies 
during 1967 also favorably influenced the pro¬ 
duction of meat and other livestock products 
in Eastern Europe. Total beef production 
increased 5 percent in 1967 from 1966; pork, 
1 percent; mutton and lamb, 6 percent; and 
poultry, 11 percent. Egg and milk production 
increased 4 and 3 percent, respectively, from 
1966. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

Agricultural policy in the communist 
countries continues to move toward the a- 
chievement of production goals through incen- 


9/ For statistics on production of principal 
livestock products and on livestock numbers 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, see 
tables 7 and 8 (in appendix). 


tives, investment, and improved technology. 
During 1967 the Soviet Union extended a model 
program of cost-accounting to 400 state farms. 
Keys to this program are a profit-sharing 
plan for farmworkers, more independence of 
state farm management from central control, 
and funding of farm investment from enterprise 
funds rather than from the state budget. 
Agricultural investment and material inputs to 
agriculture continued to move upward in 1967 
in the Soviet Union. The division of invest¬ 
ment between the state and collective farms 
continued to favor the state farm sector. 

In Eastern Europe, Bulgaria drafted a 
new model collective farm statute as well as 
one for the Union of Collective Farms. The 
emphasis on organization thus became more 
pronounced in 1967. Czechoslovakia also fol¬ 
lowed the management route. The Ministries 
of Agriculture and Food were combined in order 
to effect coordinated planning. Small industries 
are being developed by farms for a better 
utilization of farm labor during the slack 
season. East Germany emphasized education 
and land reclamation in its farm program for 
1967. Hungary introduced higher prices, 
modified its marketing system, and improved 
farm wages and fringe benefits of farmwork¬ 
ers. Programs to consolidate land and insure 
its efficient use were introduced in Poland, 
while Romania continued emphasizing tech¬ 
nology and material inputs. Yugoslav farm 
policy, particularly marketing, drew fire from 
planners because of beginning surpluses. An 
assessment of existing price policy, quality 
control, and consumption patterns is underway. 

AGRICULTURAL. TRADE IK 1966 

Soviet exports of grain in 1966 amounted 
to 3.6 million tons, 79 percent of which was 
wheat. Over 80 percent of the total grain 
exports in 1966 were shipped to Eastern 
Europe but, because of the good harvests 
throughout the communist areas during 1966. 
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some shifting of exports from Eastern Europe 
to other areas developed in 1967. Sunflower 
seed and oil have become more important in 
the total agricultural export picture of the 
Soviet Union and, along with cotton, wheat, 
and sugar, are the major commodities sold 
competitively in the commercial markets. 

Yugoslav wheat imports in 1967, all 
from the United States, dropped to approx¬ 
imately 400,000 tons compared with 1.3 million 
tons imported in 1966. Preliminary estimates 
also indicate a decline by the major grain im¬ 
porters—Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 
Conversely, Eastern Europe increased grain 
exports. Bulgarian exports of wheat reportedly 
rose from 400,000 tons in 1966 to 600,000 tons 
in 1967, and Yugoslav corn exports increased 
to 900,000 tons compared with 356,000in 1966. 

Total U. S. agricultural exports to East¬ 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union in 1966 

EASTERN 

ECONOMIC SITUATION 

East European economies continued to 
exhibit strength in 1967, reflecting a favorable 
response to the economic reforms introduced 
by most countries in the past few years. To 
achieve a more rapid growth rate, each 
country is in the process of planning, imple¬ 
menting, or reevaluating existing programs. 
Particular attention has been given to de¬ 
centralizing some aspects of enterprise activ¬ 
ities, introducing some features of market 
economies, and placing greater emphasis on 
satisfying consumer demand. 

Gains in national income during 1967 were 
reported for all countries. Strong rates of 
growth were achieved in Bulgaria, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Romania, varying from a 7.5 
to a 9 percent increase over 1966. East 


amounted to approximately $255 million. 10/ 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia were 
the principal importers. Grain, cotton, and 
hides and skins were the main U. S. com¬ 
modities imported by Eastern Europe. Pre¬ 
liminary estimates suggest that U. S. exports 
to these countries declined considerably in 
1967, due mainly to the sharp cutback in 
Yugoslav imports and reduced sales of feed 
grains to East Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

OUTLOOK 

Soviet goals for 1968 call for a 7.4 
percent gain in gross agricultural output, 
up considerably from the 1966-67 2-year 
average growth rate of about 5 percent. 
Agricultural output goals in Eastern Europe 
range from a moderate 2 to 3 percent in¬ 
crease for the industrial countries of Czech¬ 
oslovakia and East Germany, to 3 to 4 percent 
for Hungary and Poland, and 5 to 10 percent 
for Bulgaria, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 

EUROPE 

Germany and Hungary reported increases of 
approximately 5 percent, the same as last 
year, while Poland’s 6 percent increase and 
Yugoslavia’s 2 percent gain are below the 7 and 
8 percent gains in the previous year. In all 
cases the rates of growth reflect a rise in 
per capita disposable income, but there are 
growing signs of some inflationary tendencies 
in Poland and to a lesser extent in Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 

Population growth in Eastern Europe 
during the last 10 years amounted to less than 
1 percent a year for the area. The highest 
rate of increase, approximately 1.4 percent a 


10 / For statistics on U. S. agricultural 
trade with Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, see Table 9 (in appendix). 
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year, is in Poland, Midyear estimates for 
1967 indicate a population of 121 million for 
the area. Agricultural population, however, 
continues to decline in all countries. 

Among the most important economic 
reforms being introduced in Eastern Europe 
are those related to foreign trade. Gradual 
liberalization of trade control and greater 
reliance on more conventional methods of 
regulating trade are already in evidence in 
Yugoslavia. In September 1967, Poland became 
a full contracting party to GATT. And in 
Hungary, a decree effective January 1, 1968, 
permits selected enterprises to deal directly 
with foreign importing firms, rather than 
through state-trading corporations. The cur¬ 
rent controversy in Czechoslovakia over the 
bilateral pricing arrangements with other 
communist countries also suggests that a new, 
Western-oriented trade policy could evolve, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Agricultural output in Eastern Europe 
tapered off considerably in 1967 from the 
exceptionally good year of 1966. Country 
reports have indicated only mild satisfaction 
with their plan fulfillment results. The small 
gains or declines in gross production reflect 
a return to a more nearly normal pattern of 
agricultural development. 

The net agricultural output index for 
1967, as computed by USDA, shows gains 
ranging from 1 to 3 percent for Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and Poland, 
but declines of 2 to 3 percent in Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. Romania remained at about the 
same level as 1966. 

Weather was the dominant factor affect¬ 
ing the output of cereals and root crops in 
1967, and the better-than-average supply of 
feed on hand at the outset of 1967 favorably 
influenced the output of livestock products. 


The agricultural sectors of Eastern 
Europe are heavily dependent on grain for 
sustaining their long-term agricultural devel¬ 
opment. Since grains occupy 56 percent of the 
total arable land in the area, the state of the 
grain harvest in a single year is a benchmark 
for measuring success or failure of agricul¬ 
tural programs in this area of the world. 

Production of small grains —wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and mixed grains--in Eastern 
Europe was an estimated 5 percent above 

1966. To a large extent, this was due to the 
good harvests of wheat. Average fall weather, 
a mild winter, and an early spring with timely 
rains contributed to the reported higher yield 
of wheat in all countries; the average yield 
reached 30 quintals per hectare. East Germany 
achieved the highest yield of 34 quintals per 
hectare, and the 20 quintals per hectare 
garnered in Romania was the lowest. Total 
1967 wheat production in Eastern Europe 
amounted to 24.7 million tons, compared with 
the 22.4 million tons in 1966. Yugoslavia’s 
production of 4.8 million tons was the highest 
in the history of the country, but the 5.8 
million ton output of Romania was the largest 
in the area. 

Production of other small grains followed 
a varied pattern. Rye , for example, was down 
from the 10.8 million tons in 1966 to 10.7 
million tons in 1967. The 7.8 million tons 
of barley was a slight increase; oat produc¬ 
tion continued to move upward from the low 
of 1964 to an estimated 5.3 million tons in 

1967. 

Corn is the major feed grain produced 
in Eastern Europe, The area’s bumper crop, 
of 22.6 million tons in 1966 represented almost 
70 percent of total output in Europe. A mild 
but prolonged drought developed in the corn¬ 
growing countries of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary, Romania, and Yugoslavia in I967and 
the estimated output of 19.5 million tons was 
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14 percent below the previous year. Yields of 
corn for the area averaged 25.5 quintals per 
hectare, down from 29 quintals in 1966. 
Bulgaria achieved the highest yield, approx¬ 
imating 36 quintals per hectare, but Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Yugoslavia also reported yields 
of about 29 quintals. 

Romania and Yugoslavia, the major pro¬ 
ducers in the area, each harvested 8 million 
tons of corn in 1966. Official reports for 
1967 now claim a production of 7.2 million 
tons for Yugoslavia, and 6.8 million tons for 
Romania. Since both countries export corn, 
the smaller output in 1967 could mean lower 
exports in 1968. 

The drought also affected the production 
of industrial crops in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia. Potato and sugar- 
beet production in these countries was roughly 
the same in 1967 as in 1966 but sunflower 
seed output dropped in all countries except 
Bulgaria and Romania. 

The major producers of potatoes and 
sugarbeets in Eastern Europe are Czecho¬ 
slovakia, East Germany, and Poland. In these 
countries the weather during the growing and 
harvesting seasons was generally favorable and 
yields have been reported to be slightly higher 
than in 1966. East European production of 
potatoes in 1967 amounted to 75 million tons, 
about the same as in 1966. Sugarbeet produc¬ 
tion was down from 42.5 million tons in 1966 
to 41,9 million in 1967. Sunflower seed 
production dropped from 1.48 million tons in 
1966 to 1.44 million tons in 1967. 

Since the early 1960’s a major program 
has been underway in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Romania and, to a lesser extent, Yugoslavia, 
to increase the production of fruit and vege¬ 
tables. New orchards have been planted and 
irrigation is being used more extensively for 
growing vegetables. Gains in both fruit and 


vegetable production were again reported in 
1967 for Bulgaria and Hungary, but output 
dropped somewhat in Romania and Yugoslavia. 

The major thrust of East European 
agriculture in 1967 was noted in the livestock 
sector. Raising the standard of living and, 
in particular, increasing the per capita avail¬ 
ability of livestock products is a common goal 
throughout the area. Livestock products are 
also being exported in greater quantities to 
hard-currency countries. Beginning of year 
numbers of livestock (except horses) and the 
output of livestock products in 1967 in Eastern 
Europe were higher than in 1966, suggesting 
that the upward trend noted in earlier years 
was maintained. 

Hog numbers were up slightly from the 
January 1, 1966 level, reflecting the improved 
feed supply and farmer response to higher 
prices announced in several countries. In¬ 
creases in hog numbers were noted in all 
countries except Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. The significant year-to-year change 
in hog numbers in Eastern Europe is a barom¬ 
eter of feed supplies rather than a planned 
program to increase or decrease numbers. 
However, all countries are slowly introducing 
more efficient feeding practices, and there is 
increasing evidence that hog numbers could 
stabilize as feeding programs become more 
balanced. 

Horse numbers in Eastern Europe con¬ 
tinued to decrease. The rate has been most 
rapid in countries where collectivization is 
complete; both Poland and Yugoslavia still 
maintain large inventories of draft horses. 

Livestock numbers per 100 hectares of 
arable land vary considerable from country to 
country. Czechoslovakia and East Germany 
have the heaviest concentration of cattle; 
Hungary and East Germany show the highest 
concentration of hogs. The concentration of 
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sheep is heaviest in Bulgaria; the density for 
Romania and Yugoslavia is also high. (11). 
Poultry concentrations are the heaviest in 
East Germany, followed by Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Poland. For the area as a whole, 
the sharpest gains in numbers per 100 hectares 
of arable land have been observed for poultry 
and hogs—both heavy consumers of feed con¬ 
centrates. 

The growth of livestock numbers has 
favorably influenced the production of meat 
and other livestock products in Eastern Europe 
in 1967. Although per capita consumption of 
meat and meat products in Eastern Europe 
is still relatively low compared with most 
West European countries, recent gains in meat 
output have narrowed this gap considerably. 
Beef production increased 5 percent in 1967 
from 1966; pork, a modest 1 percent, reflecting 
the heavier slaughter of hogs in the previous 
year and the slow buildup of herds in Hungary, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia during 1967; mutton 
and lamb, 6 percent; and poultry, a strong 
11 percent. Egg production also increased 
4 percent over 1966. 

Milk output continued the upward trend 
of recent years, increasing 3 percent from the 
1966 level. Although a summer drought was 
experienced in the area, good spring pasture 
conditions and a better carryover of feed 
supplies from the bumper harvests of 1966 
helped to raise milk production in 1967. In 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, higher output 
has been achieved mainly through improving 
efficiency, since cow numbers remained the 
same or declined from the previous year’s 
level. In East Germany and Poland the in¬ 
crease is attributed to feeding efficiency and 
additions to herds. The highest gain in output 
over 1966, 7.7 percent, occurred in Bulgaria. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

In the East European economies, past 
agricultural policy and programs have been 


guided by the politico-economic dictum that 
maximum output and efficiency could be a- 
ehieved simultaneously with the collectiviza¬ 
tion of resources. Collectivization was ac¬ 
complished in all countries except Poland and 
Yugoslavia, but economic goals remained un¬ 
attained. Increasing agricultural growth or, 
alternatively, stabilizing the growth of the 
agricultural sector, became more important 
than further collectivization in the last half 
of the sixties. Priority, for example, is now 
given to the increased use of fertilizer, 
machinery, and other inputs--followed by re¬ 
forms in pricing policies, and finally by 
management and organizational programs 
which leave more of the day-to-day decision¬ 
making to farm managers. 

In 1967, elements of these policy changes 
appeared in all countries and in all forms. 
Bulgaria , for example, drafted a new model 
collective farm statute as well as one for the 
Union of Collective Farms. The emphasis on 
organization thus became more paramount in 
1967. Major decisions taken were those that 
defined territorial specialization of farms and 
introduced a 5-year contract program for 
state purchase of commodities. The latter 
decision closely parallels the long-term pro¬ 
curement program of the Soviet Union. Addi¬ 
tionally, Bulgaria introduced a new’ bonus 
system covering the prices of commodities 
sold to the state in excess of planned deliveries; 
doubled old-age pensions for collective farm 
members; and announced a wage increase of 
9.2 percent for 241,000 state farmworkers. 

Total capital investment in agriculture 
in 1967 was also increased 18.7 percent from 
1966. State funds w’ere distributed for building 
barns, and for purchasing machinery, fertiliz¬ 
ers, and electricity. Nearly 4,200 tractors, 
950 combines, and 1,300 trucks were delivered 
to farms in 196 7. Fertilizer use in 1967 
also w’as increased by 4.5 percent, bringing 
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the application rate up to 126 kilograms of 
plant nutrients per hectare of arable land. 

Czechoslovakia also followed the man¬ 
agement route in its reform program. At the 
top administrative level, the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Food were combined to effect 
coordinated planning. At the local level, 
district associations were formed for the 
purpose of integrating the production and 
purchasing functions of agriculture and in¬ 
dustry. Additionally, small ancillary indus¬ 
tries are being developed—meat processing 
plants, dairies, construction materials—for 
better utilization of farm labor during the 
slack season. The Government has stated 
that subsidies will continue to be given to weak 
farm enterprises, but the profit motive being 
fostered is expected to raise the income level 
of many of these enterprises. 

Results of management reforms evi¬ 
denced in 1967 were noted in the changes of 
cropping patterns, with grains tending to 
increase at the expense of labor intensive 
crops: sugarbeets and potatoes. Additionally, 
farm machinery for all types of farms in¬ 
creased in 1967 by 7,397 tractors, 1,611 grain 
combines, and 749 sugarbeetharvestors. Fer¬ 
tilizer application in terms of active ingre¬ 
dients reached 131 kilograms in 1967. 

In East Germany , the management re¬ 
forms introduced several years ago were 
further extended during 1967, with the result 
that the integration of the agricultural and 
industrial sectors is probably more advanced 
in East Germany than in any other East 
European country. Agricultural training pro¬ 
grams, neglected for many years, were also 
revived. More than 37,000 workers were 
given specialized training and approximately 
1,800 students graduated from technical and 
agricultural colleges in 1967. This emphasis 
on training is in response to the shortage of 
skilled-farm managers and technicians needed 


for the large and more industrially integrated 
farms. 

Agricultural investment inEastGermany 
is used principally for land reclamation and 
soil improvement. Almost one-third of the 
allocated funds are used for this purpose. 
Machinery purchases are still increasing and 
the farms in 1967 purchased 10,180 additional 
tractors, 665 harvesters, and 800 potato dig¬ 
gers. Fertilizer application rates in East 
Germany, which are the highest in Eastern 
Europe, amounted to about 212 kilograms of 
active ingredients per hectare in 1966 and 
1967, 

Hungary’s economic reforms were intro¬ 
duced in the beginning of 1968, Under the new 
economic system, agriculture will become 
more fully integrated into the industrial sys¬ 
tem. Higher producer prices for most agricul¬ 
tural products became effective January 1. 
However, because of a developing pork 
shortage, hog prices were raised about 20 
percent in mid-1967. The higher producer 
prices are designed to stimulate production, 
to raise farm income, and to enable average 
farms to operate profitably. The distribution 
of farm enterprise profits, however, will be 
regulated and a definite percentage will be 
used for reinvestment in the farm enterprise. 
Farms operating below average conditions will 
continue to receive state subsidies. 

The state monopoly over marketing will 
also be modified to allow more competition 
between farms. To strengthen the weak col¬ 
lective farms, the Government reduced or in 
some cases cancelled past debts. Land-rent 
payments to absentee owners will also be 
curtailed and the privilege of cultivating house¬ 
hold plots will be limited. Except for retired 
members of collective farms, only members 
working an established minimum number of 
hours on the collective farm will be entitled 
to have plots for their own use. 
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The recently approved minimum wages 
and fringe benefits are expected to stimulate 
productivity and halt the exodus of farm¬ 
workers. Fertilizer use in terms of active 
ingredients was planned to increase 20 percent 
over the 1966 level of 76 kilograms. 

Current agricultural policy in Poland is 
centered around the 1966-70 plan, which calls 
for a 17-percent increase in crop production 
and an 11-percent increase in livestock output. 
Implied in the plan is the need to expand the 
production of feed grains. 

To meet the growing state needs, higher 
•state purchase prices of agricultural com¬ 
modities were offered to farmers; and state- 
sponsored programs to purchase commodities 
under contractual agreements were expanded. 
By 1970, contract agreements are expected to 
cover more than 30 percent of the total 
commodity output of all farms. 

Three significant decrees with long-run 
implications were implemented in 1967. The 
first promoted land consolidation in areas 
where fragmentation has delayed the intro¬ 
duction of improved technology; the second 
permits the state to rent farmland where the 
owner is no longer able to farm or is using 
the land inefficiently; and the third directs 
that technical advisory services be made 
available to all farmers. 

Total agricultural investment in Poland 
increased 6.8 percent in 1967 over 1966. 
Tractor numbers in 1967 increased to 152,000 
compared with 137,200 in 1966, but only 12 
percent of the tractors are privately owned. 
Fertilizer consumption averaged 80kilograms 
of active ingredients in 1967 compared with 
only 65 kilograms in 1966. The average rate 
of application on state farms moreover was 
nearly double that on private farms. 

Agricultural policy in Romania is com¬ 
mitted to programs which emphasize advanced 


technology for raising agricultural output. In¬ 
vestment programs have been reevaluated and 
the allocation of funds is being shifted to those 
sectors or projects that encourage efficiency 
and long-term production gains—mechaniza¬ 
tion, landreclamation, andthe livestock sector. 
Investment amounting to 6 billion lei, 13.8 
percent more than in 1966, was allocated from 
state funds in 1967. During 1967 agriculture 
was supplied with 8,300 new tractors, 4,000 
planters, and 850 corn pickers; irrigation was 
extended by 127,000 hectares; and fertilizer 
consumption was increased by 24 percent to an 
estimated 417,000 metric tons of active sub¬ 
stance, or approximately 37 kilograms per 
hectare of arable land. 

The current focus of management reform 
is directed toward the decentralization of 
decision-making on the state and collective 
farms, the development of credit programs, 
road building, and small processing industries, 
and the provision of other rural services to 
collective farms by the Union of Agricultural 
Cooperatives. There is also some evidence 
of a new policy that would fix the size of state 
and collective farms by the type of farming 
activity. This program follows the pattern 
noted in other East European countries and 
suggests that a critical appraisal of farm 
efficiency and the scale of operations is 
underway. 

The major agricultural policy decision 
in Yugoslavia in recent years has l>een in the 
pricing field. The sharp upward shift in farm 
prices that has developed was intended to 
stimulate farm output in the large private 
sector as well as to generate investment 
capital in both the private and collective 
sectors. While output and investment in¬ 
creased in 1966, the drop in production in 
1967 created a shortage of agricultural invest¬ 
ment capital. Currently the Government is 
reviewing its price and investment programs. 
Without investment funds, the Government 
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believes that a slowdown in agricultural growth 
could develop; and with continued farm price 
increases the inflationary problem only re¬ 
cently corrected could again emerge. 

A market surplus of some agricultural 
commodities—sugar, tobacco, wool, hides— 
also occurred during 1967. This is a new 
phenomenon in Yugoslav agriculture, caused 
by increased output without a subsequent 
increase in domestic consumption or exports. 
A more flexible price policy, more quality 
control, and a reassessment of domestic 
consumption patterns are measures proposed 
by the Government to counter these develop¬ 
ments. 

Yugoslav interest in stimulating the pri¬ 
vate sector continued to develop in 1967. 
Proposals were made to eliminate the double 
tax private farmers must pay on the purchase 
of new tractors—20 percent of the value at 
the time of purchase and a subsequent regis¬ 
tration tax. In 1966, private farmers increased 
their tractor holdings to 12,180, an increase of 
7,100 over 1965. A similar increase probably 
occurred in 1967. Fertilizer purchases by 
both the state and private sectors amounted 
to 460,241 tons of active ingredients in 1966, 
approximately 61 kilograms per hectare of 
arable land. 

CONSUMPTION AND INCOME 

Only in recent years have the econo¬ 
mies of Eastern Europe experienced con¬ 
sistent growth in the availability of consumer 
goods. Food, moreover, is still the most 
expensive item in the household budget. Cur¬ 
rent estimates indicate that approximately 
45 percent of the disposable income of urban 
workers is spent on food, varying from 43 
percent in Czechoslovakia to approximately 
54 percent in Yugoslavia. This high proportion 
of the family income spent on food, compared 
to Western Europe, is partially offset by 
lower costs of rents and services. 


In 1966, bread grain consumption (in 
terms of flour) was reported to be 212 kilo¬ 
grams in Bulgaria, but only 98 kilograms in 
East Germany. Corn consumption is still 
high in Romania and Yugoslavia, where con¬ 
sumption in 1966 was estimated at 54 and 
28 kilograms per capita, respectively. Some 
corn is also consumed in Bulgaria, but in all 
countries consumer preference has shifted to 
wheat and rye. 

Consumption of meat and livestock prod¬ 
ucts is moving upward throughout the area. 
The highest consumption of meat and meat 
products in 1966 was noted in Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany, where per capita consump¬ 
tion amounted to 62 kilograms and 55 kilo¬ 
grams, respectively, in 1966. Hungary had the 
highest consumption of poultry—12 kilograms 
in 1966—and Poland the highest consumption 
of milk and milk products—240 kilograms in 
1966. 

During 1967, price increases were re¬ 
ported for food products in Hungary, Poland 
and, to a lesser extent, in Czechoslovakia 
and Bulgaria. Although price increases for 
agricultural products have been implemented 
in all countries in recent years, little of this 
additional income has been passed on to the 
farmer and there is still a wide gap between 
urban and farm family incomes. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE IN 1966 

Eastern Europe’s economies have con¬ 
tinually faced economic shortcomings that have 
affected their agricultural trade. In most years 
the growth of imports has been restricted by 
balance-of-payments problems and in recent 
years rising domestic demand has affected 
the capacity to increase exports. Agricultural 
exports, however, still contribute sizably to the 
foreign trade earnings of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia; imports 
require substantial cash outlays by Czecho¬ 
slovakia and East Germany. 
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In^ the past decade, the direction of 
agricultural trade has been influenced by the 
heavy dependence on the Soviet Union as a 
major supplier and as an outlet for agricultural 
exports. A considerable volume of agricul¬ 
tural trade is also carried out among countries 
within the framework of CEMA (Council of 
Economic Mutual Assistance). Some shift 
away from this dependence has been noted 
since 1960 and, in particular, since 1963, 
the year that the Soviet Union experienced a 
severe drought. Official data for the 1960-65 
period, for example, indicate that the Soviet 
Union supplied less than half of the wheat and 
rye imports of 5.9 million tons, compared 
with almost two-thirds of the 5.1 million tons 
supplied during 1955-60. For the same two 
periods, the share of cotton imports from the 
Soviet Union dropped from 53 percent to 41 
percent of total imports. 

During 1966, Eastern Europe imported 
approximately 6 million tons of bread grains— 
wheat and rye—and 1.5 million tons of feed 
grains.* About 40 percent of the total bread 
grain imports in 1966 were supplied by the 
USSR compared with 26 percent by the United 
States. But more than 70 percent of the 
feed grain imports in 1966 were purchased 
from the United States. 

Total U. S. agricultural sales to Eastern 
Europe in 1966 amounted to an estimated 
$232 million, or 3.3 percent of total U. S. 
agricultural exports. Yugoslavia, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Poland are the main importers 
of U. S. products, although purchases of grain 
sorghum by East Germany have increased. 
Wheat was the major commodity imported 
from the United States in 1966 (approximately 
1.5 million tons) followed by feed grains and 
cotton. Yugoslavia was the major importer 
of both wheat and cotton. Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, and Poland were the main 
purchasers of feedgrains, amounting to 480,000 
308,000, and 192,000 tons, respectively. 


The good 1966 grain harvests, particu¬ 
larly of corn, lowered 1967 grain import 
requirements of Eastern Europe considerably. 
Yugoslav wheat imports dropped from approxi¬ 
mately 1.3 million tons to 400,000 tons. Pre¬ 
liminary estimates indicate that grain imports 
by both East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
also declined. Conversely, grain exports of 
Eastern Europe increased. Bulgarian exports 
of wheat reportedly increased from 400,000 
tons in 1966 to 600,000 tons in 1967, and 
Yugoslav corn exports in 1967 rose to an 
estimated 900,000 tons compared with 356,000 
in 1966 (5). Total grain exports of Romania 
in 1967 probably increased from the 1966 level 
of 1.3 million tons, most of which was corn. 

In addition to grains and cotton, Eastern 
Europe imports rice, feed supplements, tobac¬ 
co, oilseeds, and hides and skins. Exports 
consist of meat (primarily hams),eggs, sugar, 
fruit, vegetables, and oriental tobacco. West¬ 
ern Europe has been a major outlet for East 
European agricultural exports, but the in¬ 
creased trade barriers oftheEEC have closed 
off some of this trade. Yugoslav exports of 
beef in particular were cut back sharply by 
these restrictions. U. S. imports have been 
primarily meat products from Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 

OUTLOOK 

Gains in gross agricultural output of 2 to 
3 percent are planned for the industrial coun¬ 
tries of Czechoslovakia and East Germany; 
somewhat higher increases of 3 to 4 percent 
are expected for Hungary and Poland; and 
increases of 5 to 10 percent or more are 
planned for Bulgaria, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 

Eastern Europe’s agricultural gains in 
recent years have allowed all countries, but 
particularly Bulgaria, Romania, and Yugoslav¬ 
ia, to consider using the increased production 
for consumption rather than for exports. This 
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shift is only moderate at the moment, but there 
is evidence that per capita consumption of 
quality foods—meat, milk, eggs, fruit, and 
vegetables—is increasing. 

Poland’s agricultural program also in¬ 
dicates an increasing concern about the rise 
in domestic consumption of quality foods 
without achieving a similar rise inproduction. 
The same trend, although less pronounced, 
can be noted in Hungary. However, the 
immediate goal in all countries except East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia is to capitalize 
on the extra hard-currency that can be earned 
from the export of agricultural products. 
Barring unfavorable weather, which' would 

SOVIET 

ECONOMIC SITUATION 

The economic situation in the Soviet 
Union after the 50th Anniversary of the October 
Revolution is generally good in the major 
sectors except agriculture, where the planned 
increase of 4 percent over 1966 showed ex¬ 
treme optimism and only a 1 percent increase 
in gross output was reported. 

Economic reforms introduced in Sep¬ 
tember 1965 and the drives to achieve peak 
performance in the 50th anniversary year 
contributed to economic growth in 1967, 

National income, the closest comparison 
to the Western concept of GNP, increased 
6.7 percent in 1967, industrial production 
10 percent, retail trade 9.4 percent, real per 
capita income 6.0 percent, and foreign trade 
9 percent. Since the 1967 planned increase 
for industrial output was only 7.3 percent, 
the degree of overfulfillment was substantial 
and was greater than in 1966 when actual 
industrial output growth was 8.4 percent against 
a planned 6.7 percent. 


affect agricultural output, this policy is ex¬ 
pected to continue in 1968. 

East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland are still the major export markets 
for feed grains. Yugoslavia, under normal 
weather conditions, should be able to hold 
wheat imports at last year’s low level and, 
except for poor harvest years, Hungary is 
self-sufficient in bread grains. 

Important trade developments in late 
1967 were the extension of a grain tr.ade 
agreement with Canada by Bulgaria, and the 
announced import of 200,000 tons of feed 
grains by Hungary under the 1958 bilateral 
trade agreement with the Soviet Union. 

UNION 

Population growth slowed from the 1960- 
66 average of 1.4 percent per year to 1.1 per¬ 
cent in 1967. January 1, 1968, estimates 
indicate a population of 237 million for the 
USSR. 

The USSR maintains trade relations with 
most countries of the world except several 
African and Latin American countries. How¬ 
ever, approximately two-thirds of its foreign 
trade is with communist countries. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Despite a sharp drop in USSR grain 
production, agricultural output in the jubilee 
year 1967 approximated the 1966 level. Gross 
agricultural output reportedly exceeded the 
61.5 billion ruble mark attained in the bumper 
year 1966 by 1 percent. This showing was 
aided considerably by the ample feed supplies 
from the record grain harvest in 1966, the 
favorable response of the livestock sector, 
and the repeated good harvests of industrial 
crops. While 1967 gross production fell far 
short of the planned 4-percent increase, the 
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exceptional and average grain harvests in 1966 
and 1967 have given the Soviet Union a little 
more flexibility in planning its agricultural 
programs through 1970. 

Net agricultural production as calculated 
by USDA (deducting seed, feed, and waste), 
however, shows a moderate downturn from 
1966*s high level. This is attributed to the 
higher feed inputs for the livestock sector. 
Future growth of agricultural output, particu¬ 
larly for livestock products, depends on the 
continued strong gains in the production and 
efficient use of feed grains and other livestock 
feeds. 

In his speech in early November 1967 
at the opening session of the 50th anniversary 
celebration of the Soviet revolution, Party 
Secretary Brezhnev showed no real concern 
over the total agricultural performance, but did 
express some disappointment over the smaller 
grain harvest. The officially announced total 
grain harvest of 147.6 million tons was down 
substantially from the 171.6 million ton record 
claimed in 1966. USDA estimates of grain pro¬ 
duction, after accounting for excess moisture 
and harvesting losses, amounted to about 
125 million tons compared with about 145 
million tons in 1966 (12). 

Adverse weather held grain output down 
in 1967; the crop most affected was wheat. 
The sharpest decline of wheat occurred in the 
spring wheat belt of Kazakhstan and Siberia, 
where seeding was carried out under less- 
than-optimal conditions. Although timely rains 
were reported in May and June, the low soil 
moisture reserves, the uneven distribution of 
rainfall during the growing season, and the 
subsequent poor plant development reduced 
yields. 

Offsetting the poor performance in the 
major spring wheat belt was the good harvest 


in the Ukraine and in most other wheat growing 
areas of the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic. Total wheat production, as estimated 
by USDA, may have reached 64 million tons, 
which should adequately cover domestic re¬ 
quirements. However, the continued year-to- 
year uncertainty of grain harvests in the 
marginal grain areas of the New Lands sharply 
points up the need to move more quickly into 
expanding irrigation and into land reclamation 
programs in areas of ample rainfall where 
fertilizers can be used more effectively. 

This emphasis on grain production is 
complemented by the continued effort to in¬ 
crease rice production. Acreage has con¬ 
tinued to expand and good rice crops were 
reported in the new- growing areas of the 
Ukraine and North Caucasus in 1967. Produc¬ 
tion of rice, according to ERS estimates, 
reached 780,000 tons, up approximately 22 
percent from the 640,000 tons in 1966. 

Feed grain production declined moder¬ 
ately from the output achieved in 1966. Barley 
production increased slightly, mainly on the 
strength of expanded area, but corn production 
declined slightly because of the late-summer 
drought. Production of oats was good, although 
lower than last year’s excellent crop. Other 
small grains, including rye and pulses, in¬ 
creased from 1966. 

Industrial crops showed mixed results 
in 1967, Sunflower seed production continued 
the increase of the last few years, reflecting 
the long-term gains from the high-yielding 
varieties introduced in recent years as well 
as excellent weather. A production of 6.1 
million tons, net of excessive moisture and 
waste, is estimated for 1967 compared to a 
harvest of 5.65 million tons in 1966. Output 
of flax, castor beans, mustard, soybeans, 
and other oilseed crops changed little from 
1966. 
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Cotton production remained at the 1966 
level of approximately 6 million tons (un¬ 
ginned). Sugar beets, however, showed a signif¬ 
icant increase in 1967, with output increasing 
to 85 million tons compared to the 73.8 million 
tons in 1966. Reported average yields of 229 
centners per hectare are a record. 

Sharp gains were also made for vege¬ 
tables and potatoes ; the latter, # according to 
USDA estimates, increased from 79 million 
tons to 82 million tons. Since about 60 percent 
of total potato production is harvested on small 
household plots, this 8-percent increase sug¬ 
gests that more potatoes will probably be used 
for feeding livestock on household plots than in 
previous years. 

Starting from a low base, the livestock 
sector has been a strong performer in the 
output gains of Soviet agriculture since 1958, 
but the surprisingly modest gains made fol¬ 
lowing the rich grain harvest of 1966 points 
up the low feed inputs and inefficient feeding 
practices that still exist on Soviet farms. 

Cattle numbers on January 1, 1968 were 
reported to be at the same level as in 1967— 
97 million head. Hog numbers, however, de¬ 
clined from 58 to 51 million head, a drop of 
approximately 12 percent. This sharp down¬ 
ward shift is indicative of the concern of farm 
managers and peasants over the available 
supply of feed grains, the lingering effects of 
the foot-and-mouth disease epidemic of 1966, 
and lower numbers of breeding sows. Sheep 
and goat numbers, however, edged upward 
in 1967 and beginning of year numbers for 
1968 reached 144 million compared with 136 
million in 1967. 

The output of meat (slaughter weight), 
milk, and eggs increased 5.7 percent, 4.6 
percent, and 6.3 percent, respectively. The 
gain in meat production was attained by in¬ 
creases in both total slaughterings and slaugh¬ 


ter weights over 1966, but the milk production 
gain was due to higher yields per animal unit. 
No 1968 numbers have been announced for 
poultry, but the trend has been upward since 
1963. While the rate of lay reportedly in¬ 
creased in the socialized sector, there is no 
evidence of change in the private sector. 

Year-to-year changes in agricultural 
output can also be judged from officially re¬ 
ported procurement data. Procurements are 
purchases by the Government which are held in 
storage and collection points throughout the 
country. Purchases are more indicative than 
production of the actual volume of agricultural 
products available for off-farm consumption, 
exports, and carry-over. Procured agricultur¬ 
al crops are reported in terms of standard 
accounting weight, designed to measure the 
delivered products in terms of uniform mois¬ 
ture content, net of foreign matter. 

Grain procurements for 1967 have been 
officially announced at 57.2 million tons. This 
quantity falls in line with the long-term 
program to purchase at least 55 million tons 
from farms annually during 1966-70, but is 
substantially below the reported procurements 
of 75 million tons from the bumper harvest of 
1966. As a supplement to domestic commercial 
supplies, the Soviets have agreed to purchase 
about 9 million tons of wheat from Canada 
from August 1, 1966, through August 1969. 

In 1967, the Soviets also procured 6.0 
million tons of cotton, about 5 million tons 
of sunflower seed, 11,5 million tons of potatoes, 
and more than 81 million tons of sugarbeets. 
In all cases except potatoes, these procure¬ 
ments represent more than 75 percent of the 
announced production. 

Livestock products procured by the state 
amounted to 7.2 million tons of meat and 
fats (slaughter weight), 63 percent of total 
production; 42.4 million tons of milk, 59 per- 
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cent of total production; and 12.9 billion eggs, 
38 percent of total production. 

Feed supplies have become increasingly 
important to Soviet planners since the an¬ 
nounced drive in 1958 to overtake the United 
States in the per capita availability of meat 
and livestock products. Most of the Soviet 
feed supplies are derived from pasture, silage, 
straw, and hay and root crops, but grain and 
other concentrates accounted for approxi¬ 
mately one-fourth of the total feed supplies 
during 1960-65, according to official sources. 
The consumption of feed concentrates per 
animal unit, however, is far below the U. S. 
level, ranging from a low of 410 kilograms in 
1964 to a high of 530 kilograms in 1965, but 
averaging about 480 kilograms over the period 
1958-65. This average is approximately 60 
percent of the current U. S. feed input per 
livestock unit. The use of concentrates is also 
subject to wide fluctuations in the production 
of feed grains. The good feed supplies available 
from the 1966 harvest helped raise the output 
of meat and other livestock products in 1967. 
Carryover stocks of feed are an important 
indicator of the direction and quantitative 
change of the livestock sector. Supplies of 
feed concentrates on collective and state farms 
at the beginning of 1966 and 1967, for example, 
were officially reported as 11.9 million tons 
and 16.6 million tons, respectively. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

During 1967 the Soviet Union continued 
its efforts to carry economic reforms into the 
countryside (2). A model program for intro¬ 
ducing cost-accounting was initiated on 400 
state farms, approximately 3 percent of the 
country’s 12,200 state-operated farms. Keys 
to the reform are the profit-sharing plan for 
farmworkers, greater independence of farm 
management from central control, and funding 
of farm investment from enterprise funds 
rather than the state budget. Under the new 


program, 15 percent of the profits after meet¬ 
ing fixed obligations will be paid out in bonuses, 
10 percent will be allocated for cultural and 
housing projects, and 20 percent will be used 
for crop insurance and income protection 
against bad harvests. 

State farms participating in this program 
will also be able to sell their output at prices 
equal to the procurement prices now paid to 
collective farms. This shift in policy suggests 
that the dual-price system between state and 
collective farms for agricultural products may 
be eliminated eventually. 

Broader responsibilities given to man¬ 
agement under the new decree include the right 
to determine the total number of workers, 
the planned production costs, the planned labor 
productivity, and other general factors of man¬ 
agement control. But the farms will still be 
required to provide the Government with a 
fixed amount of their total output and to make 
a fixed contribution to the wage fund before 
income can be used for other purposes. 

A soil conservation program was also 
announced early in 1967. This directive 
actually represented an extension of the land 
reclamation and irrigation proposals an¬ 
nounced in 1966. Specific goals included 
the planting of shelter belts on 324,000 hec¬ 
tares in the dry steppe regions, the for¬ 
estation of 827,000 hectares in specific areas 
of European Russia where water erosion prob¬ 
lems exist, andtheterracingof 89,000hectares 
in various mountain regions of the country. 
Other measures for control of soil erosion 
for the remainder of the decade are to be 
effected by the Ministry of Agriculture, Min¬ 
istry of Forestry, and other related agencies 
in conjunction with the State Planning Com¬ 
mission. 

In 1967 two far-reaching decrees af¬ 
fecting agriculture were enacted. The first 
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gave farm management the right to engage 
in some nonfarm activity during slack periods, 
and to establish workshops without approval of 
higher authorities. State banks are authorized 
by the Council of Ministers to provide credit 
to farms for the construction of such workshops 
and for the acquisition of equipment. Objectives 
of the decree are to foster the development of 
small-scale food-processing and construction 
materials industries as part of the farm 
establishment. 

This objective ties in closely with the 
second decree which outlines means of ac¬ 
celerating the development of the meat and 
dairy industry (10). Both industries have been 
under heavy pressure to be more responsive 
to the expanded output of the livestock sector. 
To improve this situation, the new decree 
provides means for expanding meat and dairy 
processing capacity, strengthening procure¬ 
ment facilities, introducing modern commer¬ 
cial feeding techniques, and reducing spoilage 
and waste on farms. Both decrees have long¬ 
term as well as immediate implications. 

Investment programs and material inputs 
for agriculture continued to move upward in 
1967. Fixed capital investment of collective 
and state farms, for example, increased by 
10 percent, raising agricultural investment in 
1967 to 13.1 billion rubles. This is a signifi¬ 
cantly larger share of total investment in the 
economy than in recent years. During the 
first 2 years of the current 5-year plan, the 
Soviets have invested approximately 25 billion 
rubles in agriculture, or approximately one- 
third of the planned amount under the 1966-70 
program. The division of investment between 
the state and collective farms continues to 
favor the state farm sector. But the increased 
incomes of the collective sector from the 
excellent harvests of 1966, the announced re¬ 
duction in farm income taxes, and the lowered 
costs for material and electric power in 1967 
probably contributed substantially to the rise 



of collective-farm fixed investment last year. 
(Figure 1) 

New farm machinery added to the total 
agricultural plant in 1967 included 286,000 
tractors, up 3 percent from 1966; 146,000 
trucks, up 6 percent; 96,000 grain combines, 
up 12 percent; and 6,000 potato diggers, up 
20 percent. Slightly more than 6,000 cotton 
pickers were produced in 1967—a decline of 
1,000 from 1966. Other types of farm equip¬ 
ment—plows, discs, fertilizer spreaders-- 
also increased moderately. Also, irrigation 
was extended by 252,000 hectares and draining 
operations were completed on 714,000 hectares 
(15). Completion of new grain elevators with 
a capacity of 1.6 million tons and the addition 
of 7.8 million tons to the total grain storage 
capacity represented renewed efforts to re¬ 
solve the waste problem that has plagued the 
Soviet Union for many years. 
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In 1967, a greater amountof fixed capital 
investment was allocated to the livestock sector 
than in previous years. New housing for 
953,000 cattle and 730,000 hogs reportedly was 
completed during the year. 

Rural electrification programs were ex¬ 
panded further in 1967. By the end of the 
jubilee year, the Soviets claim to have provided 
electric power to 95 percent of the collective 
and state farms. By the end of the current 
5-year plan, 90 percent of the total electric 
power available to farms is planned to be 
supplied from the state-owned grids. Actual 
consumption of electricity on farms remains 
low. 

Material inputs moved upward in 1967. 
About 3.2 million tons more fertilizer (gross 
weight) were made available to agriculture 


in 1967. This raised the total amount used 
on farms to 33.7 million tons, approximately 
84 percent of the total amount produced. 
Pesticide production in 1967 amounted to 
221,000 tons, a 7-percent increase over 1966. 
The growing volume of inputs for agriculture 
and the steady additions of fixed capital are 
resulting in higher costs in the agricultural 
sector, partially explaining the current em¬ 
phasis on cost-accounting and more efficient 
management in the state farm sector. 

CONSUMPTION AND INCOME 

Annual per capita consumption of selected 
products is noted in table 3. While the data 
are not fully comparable with Western concepts 
(for example, meat includes edible offals and 
slaughter fats) the upward trend in quality foods 
reflects more than any other measure the 


Table 3*--USSR: Per capita consumption of agricultural products, 


1913 

1950, 

1958-60, 

and 196b-66 




Item 

1913 

; 1950 

: 1958 

; i960 ; 

196^ ; 

1965 : 

i960 

Meat, meat products, and 

— 

— 

— 

Kilograms 

— 

— 

— 

lard in terms of meat. 

Milk and milk products 

29 

26 

36 

bo 

38 

bl 

L3 

in terms of milk.. 


172 

238 

2b0 

238 

252 

259 

Eggs (numbers). 

1+8 

60 

108 

118 

113 

12b 

13C 

Fish and fish products. 

6.7 

7.0 

9.8 

9*9 

12.2 

12.6 

12.9 

Sugar. 

8 

11.6 

2b.2 

28.0 

32.2 

6.6 

3b.2 

7.1 

3?.3 

Vegetable oil. 

n. a. 

2.7 

b.7 

5.3 

lb3 

70 

n, a. 

Potatoes... 

lib 

2bl 

150 

71 

Ibo 

111 

136 

72 

Vegetables and melons. 

bo 

51 

172 

7b 

73 

156 

Bread products.. 

200 

172 

16b 

199 

l=b 


Sources: (16) and (17). 
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steady improvement in the output of the agri¬ 
cultural sector. There is, however, a sizable 
gap in per capita consumption levels, particu¬ 
larly of meat, between the highly developed 
Western market economies and the USSR. 

Farm income is slowly moving upward 
in the USSR, but the gap between rural and urban 
income is still quite significant-estimates 
indicate that the income of collective farm¬ 
workers is about half that of urban workers 
and two-thirds that of state farmworkers. 
There is, moreover, a considerable dispro¬ 
portion in the amount of income distributed 
not only on each farm, but also between farms. 

The increase in payments to collective 
farmworkers in 1967 dropped sharply from the 
16-percent increase reported for 1966—a 
result of the bumper harvests that year. But 
the average collective farm wage increased 
6 percent in 1967. Offsetting this slower in¬ 
crease of wage payments was an 11-percent 
increase in free market farmsales in cities 
during the 1967 jubilee year. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE IN I960 

Agricultural trade of the Soviet Union 
in the decade of the fifties was carried out 
principally with other communist trading part¬ 
ners. Eastern Europe, for example, purchased 
grains, cotton, oilseeds, and some meat from 
the Soviet Union. Agreements were bilateral 
and prices were artificially determined, al¬ 
though world market prices were probably 
used as a benchmark for negotiations. In the 
past few years, the Soviet Union has also be¬ 
come an active trader of cotton, sunflower seed 
and oil, and sugar with the hard-currency 
countries of the world. This development 
reflects increased production both for domestic 
consumption and for export on the world 
market. 

Soviet exports of grain in 1966 amounted 
to 3.56 million tons, 79 percent of which was 


wheat, compared to 4.33 million tons in 1965. 
Over 80 percent of the total grain exports in 
1966 were sent to Eastern Europe, primarily 
to Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and Poland. 
Because of the good wheat harvests in 1966, 
Soviet exports of grain in 1967 may have 
exceeded those of 1966. Carryover stocks 
of grain are probably less than desired, al¬ 
though improved from the trough of several 
years ago. However, this reserve position, 
coupled with the fair harvest of 1967, suggests 
that the Soviet Union may not export much 
above its commitments—approximately 3,5 to 
4.0 million tons--during the current trade 
year. Alternatively, imports could increase, 
particularly if the current crop develops 
unfavorably. Under the existing agreement 
with Canada, the Soviets could purchase by 
mid-1969 the remaining 4 million tons of the 
9 million contracted for in 1966, 

Oilseeds and vegetable oils represent 
a newly found export strength for the Soviet 
Union. Production of sunflower seed, the 
major oilseed crop, reached a new high in 
1967, exceeding 1966 output by approximately 
400,000 tons. Exports of sunflower seed oil 
amounted to 427,700 tons in 1966, a sub¬ 
stantial share of which was exported to hard- 
currency countries. Countervailing charges 
and the continued expansion of oil processing 
facilities in Western Europe, however, may 
inhibit further expansion of Soviet vegetable 
oil in this market, or alternatively trade 
could be redirected through a third country. 
Sunflower seed exports increased from 83,700 
tons in 1965 to 142,000 tons in 1966. 

Cotton has been the Soviets’ best steady 
earner of foreign exchange, Canada has been 
buying larger amounts in recent years— 
purchases through August 1967 are estimated 
at 13,000 tons compared with 11,600 tons for 
the entire year 1966. Exports of ginned 
cotton in 1966 amounted to 508,000 tons, 
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25 percent of which went to hard-currency 
countries. 

The continued upward trend in sugarbeet 
production has made the Soviet Union a major 
exporter of sugar. Exports of refined sugar 
in 1966 reached 933,000 tons, 84 percent of 
which was sold or bartered to non-communist 
countries. The Soviet Union also imported 
1.84 million tons of raw sugar from Cuba in 
1966 and has commitments to import sub¬ 
stantially larger amounts annually through 
1970. 

The Soviets are not actively engaged 
in the commercial markets for meat and 
livestock products. Eastern Europe is the 
principal supplier from the area to the West 
European markets. There is little likelihood 
that the Soviet Union can or will move into 
this market in the near future. 

U. S. agricultural exports to the Soviet 
Union averaged about $26 million in 1965 and 
1966, dropping back sharply from the $129 
million level of 1963. Heavy sales of grain 
accounted for most of the exports in that 
year. Major products sold to the USSR in sub¬ 
sequent years were hides, skins, and tallow. 

U. S. agricultural imports from the 
Soviet Union have remained above the $2.5 
million mark since 1965. Although small, 
imports have increased almost every year 
since 1961. Products imported include cotton 
linters, licorice root, sheep and lamb skins, 
crude bristles, and mushrooms. 

OUTLOOK 

Soviet goals for 1968 call for a 7.4- 
percent gain in gross agricultural output, 
up considerably from the 1966-67 2-year 
average growth rate of about 5 percent. This 
strong upward thrust is probably the growth 
rate that is needed to attain the overall annual 


increase planned for 1970, rather than an 
objective evaluation of real potential. 

Although not discounting the possible 
recovery from the substantial drop in grain 
output that developed in 1967, much of the 
additional gain needed to attain this high goal 
will have to come from the livestock sector. 
When considering that January 1, 1968, num¬ 
bers and feed grain reserves are below those 
of 1967, the planned goal for 1968 appears to 
be quite optimistic. 

However, the 1968 plans do imply that 
the rate of agricultural investment, or at 
least an absolute gain in fixed investment, 
will continue. Stated plans actually call for 
a 7.6-percent increase in total fixed capital 
investments above the 1967 level of approxi¬ 
mately 13.1 billion rubles. 

Plans indicate that deliveries of tractors 
and trucks to agriculture will be increased to 
307,000 and 165,000 units respectively, in 1968. 
Deliveries of fertilizers are also planned to 
reach 35.2 million tons, bulk \veight--up ap¬ 
proximately 4 percent from the 1967 level. 

Policy statements suggest that the 
Government not only plans to expand its cost¬ 
accounting program to more state farms in 
1968, but also to continue the program for 
the development of ancillary industries on 
collective farms. The latter program is 
judged to be ofprimary importance for raising 
farm income and keeping young people in rural 
areas. 

Actual planned commodity programs have 
not been officially announced, but early evi¬ 
dence indicates that the fall-sown area of 
grain u r as planned to reach more than 40 mil¬ 
lion hectares, approximately a 10-percent 
increase from the previous year’s harvested 
area. Fall planting, however, was carried out 
under less-than-optimum weather conditions. 
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Table 4.—Western Europe: Production 


Grains 


Production 


Area 


Country and year 


Sweden: 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

1967 . 


Switzerland: 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

1967 . 


United Kingdom: 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

1967 . 


Totals: 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


Other W. Europe: 
Finland: 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

1967 . 
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9,398 

1 , 382 

107 

10,887 

— 

14,811 

933 

4 

2,439 

410 

36 

2,885 

7,009 

1,059 

14,034 

4,174 

2,153 

20,361 

181 

28,610 

2,356 

639 

3,974 

1,589 

972 

6,535 

7,393 

1,042 

14,928 

3,867 

1,743 

20,539 

139 

29,112 

2,441 

648 

4,256 

1,521 

693 

6,670 

5,996 

810 

15,560 

3,670 

1,711 

20,941 

159 

27,906 

2,102 

508 

4,711 

1,462 

894 

7,067 

7,515 

977 

16,842 

4,202 

1,740 

22,864 

147 

31,503 

2,352 

520 

4,689 

1,535 

825 

7,049 

463 

163 

370 

742 

41 

1,153 


1,779 

268 

103 

252 

470 

32 

754 

501 

190 

502 

1,020 

59 

1,581 


2,272 

267 

ill 

252 

472 

29 

753 

369 

119 

597 

881 

52 

1,530 


2,018 

209 

93 

321 

479 

30 

830 

507 

163 

681 

940 

60 

1,681 


2,351 

252 

96 

346 

455 

31 

8 3 2 

2,170 

22 

278 

155 

306 

739 

113 

3,044 

1,207 

19 

108 

121 

162 

471 

1,989 

19 

412 

177 

319 

908 

105 

3,021 

1,124 

16 

231 

125 

155 

511 

1,962 

15 

632 

174 

325 

1,131 

86 

3,194 

1,018 

13 

321 

122 

148 

591 

1,848 

14 

839 

163 

335 

1,337 

89 

3,288 

937 

ll 

390 

109 

144 

643 

244 

1 

548 

304 


852 


1,097 

87 

1 

183 

117 


300 

209 

2 

573 

316 


889 


1,100 

74 

1 

l8l 

114 


295 

168 

2 

610 

290 


900 


1,070 

53 

1 

187 

98 


285 

249 

2 

610 

305 


915 


1,166 

76 

1 

182 

96 


278 

3,976 

346 

1,927 

390 

1,216 

3,533 

398 

8,253 

4,137 

406 

1,405 

509 

532 

2,446 

4,716 

349 

1,891 

370 

1,152 

3,413 

350 

8,828 

4,254 

393 

1,374 

502 

498 

2,374 

4,876 

357 

2,183 

418 

1,163 

3,764 

385 

9,382 

4,200 

389 

1,296 

451 

456 

2,203 

5,598 

309 

2,632 

443 

1,225 

4,300 

460 

10,667 

4,269 

386 

1,500 

485 

488 

2,473 

6,853 

532 

3,123 

1,591 

1,563 

6,277 

511 

14,173 

5,699 

529 

2,028 

1,217 

726 

3,971 

7,415 

560 

3,378 

1,883 

1,530 

6,791 

455 

15,221 

5,719 

521 

2,038 

1,213 

682 

3,933 

7,375 

493 

4,022 

1,763 

1,540 

7,325 

471 

15,664 

5,48o 

496 

2,125 

1,150 

634 

3,909 

8,202 

488 

4,762 

1,851 

1,620 

8,233 

549 

17,472 

5,53** 

494 

2,418 

1,145 

663 

4,226 

43,140 

6,174 

29,025 

11,672 

n,979 

52,676 

1,438 

103,428 

18,683 

2,736 

9,936 

5,273 

4,440 

19,649 

45,296 

5,255 

30,257 

11,539 

11,999 

53,796 

1,201 

105,547 

18,784 

2,703 

10 ,359 

5,111 

4,224 

19,694 

39,893 

4,709 

32,064 

11,509 

13,250 

56,823 

1 ,346 

102,771 

17,615 

2,375 

11,238 

5,047 

4,257 

20,542 

47,100 

5,410 

37,473 

12,936 

13,368 

63,777 

1,582 

117,869 

17,614 

2,325 

11,629 

5,066 

4, 323 

21,018 


1 / 1967 data are estimates. 

2/ I966 data are preliminary. 

3/ Data for apples and pears include those for dessert and cooking only; fruit totals exclude Portugal. 
4/ Belgium only. 

5/ Less than 500. 

6 / Commercial crop. 


























































and area of selected crops, 1964-67 1/—Continued. 



















Table 5.--Western Europe: production of principal livestock products, 1964-67 l/ 



: Beef, 

* Mutton, * 

Pork 


Poultry | 

Cow's : 

Wool 

: 

Country and year 

: veal 

lamb, 

| goa tineat * 

2 / 

MSB 

meat 

4/ ; 

milk : 

5/ 

; Eggs 


1,000 tons - -- -- -- -- -- -- - Millions 


EEC: 

Belgium-Luxembourg: 


1964 .: 217 3 224 

1965 .. 214 4 255 

1966 ...: 231 3 28l 

1967 .: 230 3 295 

France: : 

1964 .: 1,522 127 1,267 

1965 .s 1,634 I35 1,320 

1966 .: 1,718 142 1,319 

1967 .: 1,833 143 1,382 

West Germany: : 

1964 .: 1,167 14 1,862 

1965 .: 1,119 12 1,933 

1966 .: 1,194 11 1,394 

1967 .: 1,210 12 1,947 

Italy: : 

1964 .: 574 40 454 

1965 .:' 566 37 447 

1966 .: 673 41 421 

1967 .: 750 45 437 

Netherlands: : 

1964 .: 275 6 416 

1965 .: 283 11 491 

1966 .: 282 9 504 

1967 .: 288 9 522 

Total: : 

1964 .: 3,755 190 4,223 

1965 .: 3,816 199 4,446 

1966 .: 4,098 206 4,419 

1967 .: 4,311 212 4,583 

EFTA: : 

Austria: : 

1964 .: 138 1 248 

1965 .: 130 1 259 

1966 .: 148 1 244 

1967 .: 152 1 252 

Denmark: : 

1964 .: 155 1 649 

1965 .: 153 1 704 

1966 .: 178 1 696 

1967 .: 196 1 735 

Norway: : 

1964 .: 58 15 55 

1965 .: 57 16 59 

1966 .: 59 16 59 

1967 .: 60 17 60 

Portugal: : 

1964 .: 46 23 82 

1965 .: 61 23 78 

1966 .: 64 22 81 

1967 .: 50 22 70 


453 

85 

4,004 

0.4 

3,167 

482 

94 

4,129 

0.4 

2,888 

524 

92 

4,198 

0.4 

2,932 

535 

100 

4,214 

0.4 

2,960 

3,016 

440 

25,260 

24.0 

9,740 

3,192 

470 

26,771 

27.7 

9,220 

3,272 

480 

28,110 

27.9 

9,700 

3,420 

488 

29,000 

27.9 

9,602 

3,053 

142 

20,830 

3.4 

9,997 

3,074 

152 

21,253 

3.1 

11,194 

3,107 

175 

21,566 

2.9 

12,901 

3,179 

180 

21,950 

3.0 

13,000 

1, no 

310 

8,963 

13.3 

8,287 

1,092 

368 

9,184 

15.5 

9,900 

1,177 

349 

9,540 

14.8 

10,570 

1,274 

355 

9,526 

15.7 

11,000 

706 

130 

6,956 

0.9 

5,095 

796 

151 

7,142 

0.9 

4,213 

801 

176 

7,235 

1.0 

4,144 

828 

195 

7,475 

1.0 

3,659 

8,338 

1,107 

66,013 

42.0 

36,286 

8,636 

1,235 

68,479 

47.6 

37,415 

8,881 

1,272 

70,649 

47.0 

40,247 

9,236 

1,318 

72,165 

48.0 

40,221 


390 

24 

3,128 

0.7 

1,607 

393 

29 

3,209 

0.7 

1,503 

395 

33 

3,216 

0.7 

1,423 

407 

34 

3,240 

0.7 

1,466 

807 

74 

5,233 

0.1 

1,701 

862 

64 

5,367 

0.1 

1,531 

879 

66 

5,309 

0.1 

1,599 

936 

64 

5,209 

0.1 

1,551 

130 

3 

1,668 

4.0 

550 

134 

3 

1,625 

5-0 

556 

136 

3 

1,630 

5.3 

571 

140 

3 

1,654 

5.3 

575 

153 

8 

368 

11.8 

594 

165 

8 

377 

11.8 

606 

168 

8 

390 

11.9 

618 

144 

9 

400 

12.0 

620 


54 






















































Table 5.--Western Europe: Production of principal livestock products, 1964*67 y --Continueo 


Country and year 


Sweden: 

196U 

1965 

1966 
1967 


Switzerland: 
196U. 

1965 . 

1966 . 

1967 . 

United Kingdom: 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

1967 . 


Total: 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


Other W. Europe: 
Finland: 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

1967 . 


Greece: 

1964 

1965 

1966 
1967 


Ireland: 

1964 . 

1965 • 

1966 . 
1967 . 


Spain: 

1964 

1965 

1966 
1967 


Total W. Europe: 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

1967 . 


Beef, 

veal 

Mutton, 

lamb, 

goatmeat 

: Pork 
: 2/ 

Total 1 
red ‘ 

meat 3/ * 

Poultry 

meat 

4/ 

: Cow’s : 

: milk : 

Wool 

5/ 

; Eggs 



1,000 tons 




Mi i lions 

152 

2 

205 

363 

20 

3,652 

4.6 

1,584 

151 

2 

209 

370 

21 

3,655 

0.6 

1,552 

173 

2 

214 

398 

23 

3,545 

0.6 

1,568 

170 

2 

218 

396 

26 

3,240 

0.6 

1,596 

109 

3 

138 

252 

11 

3,014 

0.5 

540 

112 

3 

152 

269 

12 

3,095 

0.5 

575 

114 

3 

149 

269 

13 

3,131 

0.5 

615 

117 

3 

157 

280 

14 

3,350 

0.5 

700 

876 

256 

844 

1,976 

398 

6/10,925 

57.5 

15,20u 

832 

245 

943 

2,020 

407 

6/11,386 

58.7 

14,520 

867 

270 

895 

2,032 

426 

6/11,276 

60.3 

14,760 

923 

261 

823 

2,007 

450 

6/11,517 

58.5 

l-,950 

1,534 

301 

2,221 

4,076 

538 

27,988 

75.2 

21,780 

1,496 

291 

2,404 

4,213 

544 

28,714 

77.4 

20,543 

1,603 

315 

2,338 

4,277 

572 

28,497 

79.4 

21,154 

1,668 

307 

2,315 

4,309 

600 

28,610 

7 7.7 

21,458 


98 

2 

67 

171 

2 

3,826 

1.1 

864 

96 

2 

69 

172 

2 

3.765 

1.1 

889 

85 

2 

73 

166 

2 

3,689 

1.1 

918 

87 

2 

82 

176 

2 

3,600 

1.1 

935 

47 

89 

34 

170 

30 

425 

12.1 

1,532 

53 

92 

36 

181 

34 

492 

11.3 

1,559 

58 

92 

40 

190 

38 

522 

8.9 

1,611 

63 

89 

42 

194 

40 

544 

8.8 

1,650 

113 

47 

120 

280 

21 

2,996 

11.6 

791 

113 

45 

139 

297 

23 

3,135 

11.6 

"93 

135 

49 

126 

310 

25 

3,226 

11.3 

736 

216 

43 

113 

372 

26 

3, 4 3^ 

10.5 

730 

225 

129 

326 

700 

142 

3,229 

3 6.6 

6,3"9 

177 

134 

276 

608 

147 

3* 3 "3 

36.2 

6.-24 

198 

133 

376 

724 

213 

3,824 

36.0 

o.c-3 

216 

133 

460 

829 

275 

4,021 

?0.0 

c.73o 

5,772 

758 

6,991 

13,735 

1,3-0 

10-, 4~6 


O , 3L 

5,751 

763 

7,370 

14,107 

1,98p 

10' 7 ,9o3 

135-’' 


6,177 

797 

7, 372 

14, "43 

2,122 

110,-0™ 

18*. 

1. v_- 

6,561 

786 

,595 

15.116 

2,2ol 

112,3*** 

1?2.1 

'1.52- 


1/ preliminary. 2/ Excludes commercial lard. ^ Includes horsemea* . •* On readyo-.< ass. 

2_r Greasy basis. 67 Milk for commercial use only. 















































Table 6.--Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: 




































































Production and area of selected crops, 1963-67 1 / 


Grains--Continued : _Other Crops 


Area--Continued . Production : Area 


Oats : 

Corn : 

Other 

2/ 

Total 

Potatoes: 

Sugar- 

beets 

Cotton : 

: Oilseeds 
Tobacco: 

Potatoes: 

Sugar- j 
beets : 

Cotton : 

Tobacco: 

Oilseeds 

1 / 

— 

1,000 hectares 

— 

.... 

- - - 1,000 tons 

— 

- - - - 


- 1,000 hectares - - 

. - - - 

133 

660 

18 

2,399 

415 

1,122 

4o 

V105 

338 

43 

69 

52 

124 

26c 

130 

658 

18 

2,4l6 

497 

2,100 

43 

4/150 

340 

4i 

77 

46 

131 

241 

119 

555 

16 

2,253 

285 

1,392 

38 

5/123 

362 

37 

68 

46 

121 

2^8 

130 

574 

16 

2,320 

421 

2,528 

69 

V132 

431 

34 

63 

49 

120 

25^ 

130 

568 

16 

2,234 

380 

2,100 

55 

5/116 

468 

38 

67 

50 

117 

271 

409 

213 

_ 

2,460 

6,506 

8,018 

._ 

8 

4l 

502 

259 

_ 

6 

3 P 

39 1 * 

186 

... 

2,503 

7,656 

7,474 

—- 

9 

46 

491 

243 

— 

6 

48 

375 

161 

— 

2,440 

3,678 

5,662 

— 

5 

74 

444 

220 

— 

5 

51 

389 

152 

— 

2,518 

5,846 

7,762 

— 

8 

78 

437 

225 

— 

6 

12 

433 

146 

— 

2,541 

5,590 

7,237 

--- 

8 

84 

402 

206 

... 

7 

49 

315 

1 

253 

2,239 

12,886 

6,176 

_ 

6 

138 

742 

232 

_ 

5 

122 

295 

0 

272 

2,287 

12,872 

6,003 

— 

8 

184 

747 

230 

— 

5 

12 d 

260 

0 

234 

2,304 

12,857 

5,804 

— 

6 

233 

725 

221 

— 

4 

121 

261 

0 

230 

2,267 

12,823 

6,611 

— 

7 

221 

694 

211 

— 

4 

125 

290 

0 

250 

2,330 

12,096 

6,843 

— 

7 

220 

672 

211 

... 

4 

125 

90 

1,289 

19 

3,068 

2,026 

3,434 

_ 

27 

145 

232 

118 

_ 

2C 

144 

71 

1,209 

18 

3,179 

1,650 

3,554 

— 

29 

127 

210 

133 

— 

22 

132 

57 

1,218 

17 

3,121 

1,485 

3,452 

... 

18 

94 

208 

121 

— 

2 ? 

lie 

61 

1,237 

19 

3,042 

2,433 

3,570 

— 

20 

121 

198 

108 

— 

22 

126 

56 

1,230 

20 

3,019 

1,780 

2,944 

... 

22 

100 

191 

104 

... 

22 

126 

1,662 

7 

373 

8,734 

44,868 

10,661 

_ 

73 

291 

2,84o 

372 

_ 

34 

212 

1,561 

7 

343 

8,682 

47,660 

12,574 

— 

95 

328 

2,830 

444 

— 

49 

251 

1,349 

7 

347 

8,557 

43,263 

12,314 

— 

52 

587 

2,803 

4?6 

— 

4l 

289 

1,418 

6 

360 

8,547 

46,751 

13,600 

— 

48 

529 

2,766 

435 

— 

39 

306 

1,378 

6 

365 

8,444 

48,682 

15,486 

... 

58 

730 

2,766 

435 

... 

33 

325 

130 

3,379 

22 

6,709 

2,692 

2,298 

5/ 

40 

563 

332 

178 

5/ 

4i 

543 

89 

3,319 

39 

6,693 

2,640 

3,668 

5/ 

42 

576 

319 

190 

1 / 

4o 

552 

116 

3,306 

26 

6,766 

2,195 

3,275 

5/ 

34 

624 

319 

190 

If 

38 

5-1 

138 

3,288 

24 

6,821 

3,352 

4,368 

5/ 

4o 

742 

317 

194 

If 

38 

55S 

125 

3,300 

25 

6,685 

3,100 

3,824 

V 

4l 

775 

300 

190 

If 

33 

565 

315 

2,410 

34 

5,406 

3,020 

2,670 

9 

54 

246 

321 

96 

10 

53 

15- 

306 

2,430 

31 

5,393 

2,820 

2,830 

8 

66 

278 

320 

88 

10 

65 

16c 

321 

2,550 

31 

5,133 

2,380 

2,620 

6 

54 

283 

320 

80 

8 

61 

175 

320 

2,500 

28 

5,213 

3,230 

4,030 

6 

54 

303 

333 

106 

8 

63 

169 

267 

2,490 

26 

5,175 

3,300 

3,600 

7 

60 

281 

34o 

101 

8 

60 

164 

3,074 

7,959 

719 

31,015 

72,413 

34,379 

49 

313 

1,762 

5,012 

1,384 

62 

283 

l,~4c 

2,846 

7,809 

721 

31,153 

75,995 

36,203 

51 

399 

1,879 

4,958 

1,405 

56 

318 

1,513 

2,597 

7,797 

671 

30,574 

66,143 

34,519 

44 

292 

2,257 

4,856 

1,376 

54 

292 

l, c 6 ' 

2,717 

7,757 

677 

30,728 

74,856 

42,469 

75 

309 

2,425 

4,779 

1,342 

57 

292 

1,*90 

2,699 

7,740 

702 

30,428 

74,928 

42,034 

62 

312 

2,658 

4,709 

1,314 

58 

2 "c 

l,c 2 * 

5,700 

6,995 

16,754 

129,483 

64,651 

44,052 

5,210 

8/150 

4,526 

8,500 

3,750 

2 ,480 

n.a . 

6 , 1*0 

5,700 

5,114 

15,726 

132,934 

84,278 

81,174 

5,285 

fl/227 

6,108 

8,500 

4,110 

. ,460 

n.a. 

6,270 

6,600 

3,H7 

12,070 

127,717 

79,808 

72,276 

5,662 

B/212 

5,584 

8,600 

3,882 

2 ,44o 

n.a. 

c,* 3 C 

7,200 

3,200 

11,342 

124,742 

79,110 

73,000 

5,900 

5/235 

6,500 

8,400 

3,803 

2,460 

n.a. 

c. c C? 

7,200 

3,46o 

12,176 

123,536 

82,000 

85,085 

6,000 

8/245 

6,885 

8,500 

3,712 

2,380 

n.e . 

6,6co 

8,774 

14,954 

17,473 

160,498 

137,064 

78,431 

5,259 

463 

6,288 

13,512 

5,136 

2.542 

n.a . 

",3 C) 0 

8,546 

12,923 

16,447 

164,087 

160,273 

119,377 

5,336 

626 

7,987 

13,458 

5,515 

2, *16 

n.a. 


9,197 

10,914 

12,740 

158,271 

145,951 

106,795 

5,706 

504 

7,84l 

13,456 

5,258 

2,494 

n.a. 

9,003 

9,917 

10,957 

12,019 

155,470 

153,966 

116,269 

6,055 

544 

8,925 

13,179 

5.145 

2,51” 

n.a . 

6,005 

9,899 

11,200 

12,878 

153,964 

156,928 

127,119 

6,062 

557 

9,543 

13.200 

5,026 

2,438 

n.a. 

Q 


Yugoslavia, and the USSR, while rapeseed is the ma.jor oilseed in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and Poland, 
pulses), potatoes, and total oilseeds are USDA estimates. 7 / Includes pulses. 8 / Procurements of tobacco and 
























Table 7.—Eastern Europe and Soviet Union: Production of principal livestock products, 1963-67 1/ 


Country and yeaf 

Beef, 

veal 

Mutton, * 

lamb, ’ 

goatmeat * 

Pork 

: Poultry 
: meat 

Total 

meat 

Milk \ 

Wool 

2/ 

Eggs 


.... 


.... 

1,000 tons - 



— 

Millions 

Bulgaria: 









1963 . 

67 

49 

128 

32 

289 

1,171 

24 

1,246 

1964 . 

60 

57 

145 

35 

320 

1,303 

25 

1,326 

1965 . 

78 

74 

188 

44 

385 

1,388 

26 

1,449 

1966 . 

90 

81 

178 

52 

403 

1,501 

25 

1,490 

1967 . 

90 

88 

178 

52 

4lo 

1,616 

26 

1,654 

Czechoslovakia: 









1963 . 

210 

2 

376 

50 

638 

3/3,535 

2 

2,515 

1964 . 

228 

1 

394 

50 

673 

3/3,763 

2 

2,695 

1965 . 

230 

2 

442 

50 

724 

3/3,924 

2 

3,007 

1966 . 

1967 . 

251 

268 

2 

2 

415 

420 

58 

68 

726 

758 

3/4,169 

1/4,350 

2 

2 

3,080 

3,113 

East Germany: 








1963 . 

213 

— 

650 

64 

957 

5,773 

8 

3,250 

1964 . 

226 

— 

748 

64 

1,069 

5,947 

8 

3,696 

1965 . 

244 

— 

798 

64 

1,131 

6,542 

8 

3,935 

1966 . 

276 

— 

818 

65 

1,183 

6,887 

8 

3,891* 

1967 . 

299 

— 

866 

84 

1,274 

7,013 

8 

3,968 

Hungary: 









1963 . 

149 

13 

289 

131 

587 

3/1,8o4 

10 

1,887 

1964 . 

129 

10 

290 

143 

576 

3/1,856 

10 

2,200 

1965 . 

l4o 

13 

320 

144 

621 

3/1,762 

10 

2,392 

1966 . 

152 

15 

314 

150 

635 

3/1,845 

10 

2,436 

1967 . 

151 

15 

294 

160 

624 

3/1,956 

10 

2,630 

Poland: 








1963 . 

443 

22 

1,120 

73 

1,818 

3/12,653 

7 

5,751 

1964 . 

462 

19 

20 

1,102 

82 

l,84o 

2,015 

3/12,604 

1/13,344 

7 

6,000 

6,264 

1965 . 

434 

1,306 

89 

8 

1966 . 

440 

20 

1,345 

104 

2,086 

1/14,235 

8 

6,253 

1967 . 

462 

20 

1,300 

114 

2,083 

3/14,400 

8 

6,300 

Romania: 









1963 . 

180 

65 

252 

68 

565 

2,537 

23 

2,258 

1964 . 

198 

70 

346 

81 

697 

2,490 

25 

2,456 

1965 . 

1966 . 

V210 

V225 

4/70 

V70 

337 

374 

4/85 

j/93 

702 

762 

2,684 

3,093 

25 

26 

2,630 

2,814 

1967 . 

235 

75 

390 

5/97 

797 

3,248 

28 

2,900 

Yugoslavia: 








1963 . ; .. 

208 

45 

246 

67 

611 

2,342 

2,4o6 

2,474 

2,696 

2,844 

13 

12 

1,643 

1,733 

1,746 

1,996 

2,250 

1964 ... 

180 

42 

314 

395 

287 

73 

80 

657 

757 

686 

1965 .. 

183 

216 

44 

13 

13 

1966 . 

46 

88 

1967 . 

225 

48 

300 

loo 

725 

14 

Total Eastern Europe: 









1963 ... 

1,470 

1,491 

196 

199 

3,061 

3,341 

485 

5,465 

5,832 

29,815 

30,369 

87 

18,550 

20,106 

1964 . 

528 

89 

1965 . 

1,519 

1,650 

1,730 

223 

234 

248 

3,786 

3,731 

3,748 

556 

610 

6,335 

6,481 

6,629 

32,118 

34.426 

35.427 

92 

92 

96 

21,423 

21,963 

22,815 

1966 . 

1967 . 

USSR: 

675 

I963 . 

3,100 

960 

08o 

3,150 

2,100 

800 

8,324 

6,814 

8,128 

8,821 

9,320 

55,123 

373 

28,523 

26,694 

29,068 

31.700 

33.700 

1964 .. 

3,060 

3,315 

3,740 

3,930 

600 

56,938 

65,307 

68,220 

71,370 

341 

I965 ... 

800 

3,075 

3,375 

3,610 

700 

357 

1966 . 

720 

800 

371 

1967 . 

720 

850 

395 

Total Eastern Europe 
and USSR: 









1963 . 

4,570 

1,156 

1,079 

1,023 

954 

968 

6,211 

5,44l 

1,285 

1,128 

1,256 

l,4lo 

1,525 

13,789 

12,646 

14,463 

15,302 

15,949 

84,938 

87,307 

97,425 

102,646 

460 

47,073 

1964 . 

4,551 

4,834 

5,390 

5,660 

430 

46,800 

50,491 

1965 . 

6,861 

7,106 

7,358 

449 

1966 . 

463 

53,663 

1967 . 

106,797 

491 

56,515 


1 / 1967 data are preliminary and meat production data are in terms of carcass weight. 
2/ Greasy basis. 

3/ Cows' milk only. 

4/ ERS-USDA estimates. 
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Table 8.‘-Eastern Europe ana Soviet Union: Livestock number. , 1963-6' 
(January of each year) 

: Cattle : : : 


Country and year 

Total : 

Cows ! 

Hogs 

Sheep : 

Goats : 

Horses : 


Albania: 

1063 . 

407 

148 

108 

1,000 head 

1,576 

1,119 



196U . 

402 

149 

112 

1,561 

1^120 

U C 

1 V/s 

1965 . 

427 

157 

147 

1*662 

1*199 

■U 

1*671 

1966. 

426 

156 

l4l 

1*637 

1*175 


1,722 

1967. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

r..a. 


Bulgaria; 

I963. 

1,582 

600 

2,066 

1C,1C7 



" 5 

1964 . 

1*494 

568 

2,097 

10*308 

353 

r>*( 

^1,922 

1965 .. 

1,474 

576 

2^607 

I0^44c 

422 


21^86' 

1066 . 

1,450 

581 

2,408 

10^312 

436 


2,*3-5 

1067 .. 

1*385 

578 

2,276 

9*998 

-36 

22> 

' ,6-7 

Czechoslovakia: 

1963. 

4,507 

2,045 

5,897 

524 


'*L 

,, ,,, 

1964 . 

4,480 

1,984 

5,345 

527 


227 

■*-1 

1065 . 

4^436 

1*959 

6,189 

566 


2C4 

2s,G*-0 

1966 . 

4*389 

1,948 

5*544 

614 


1s6 

2^*750 

1967. 

4,1*62 

1*952 

5,8C5 

670 


177 

29,-66 

East Germany: 

1963 . 

4,508 

2,092 

8,045 

1,792 

see 

16- 

35,626 

1964. 

4,612 

2^102 

9,288 

1*899 

396 

Ul 

,,,580 

1965. 

4^682 

2*,132 

8^759 

1,972 

858 

-06 


I966. 

4^762 

2*169 

8,876 

1*963 

302 

272 

*“,98c 

1967. 

4*918 

2*196 

9,812 

1,928 

278 


*?7C 

Hungary: 

106? . 

1,946 

803 

6,238 

2 ,260 


3 51 

1 ",11: 

1961 . 

1*854 

779 

6,127 

2*370 


335 

T/". iLc 

1965 . 

1*945 

808 

7,080 

2,600 


-.?8 


1966 . 

1*919 

782 

6,590 

2^460 

n.a. 

307 

T/sP 

1967 . 

1*968 

772 

6,123 

2^340 


292 

1/82.184 

Poland: 

1963 . 

9,392 

5,923 

13,698 

2,591 

n.a. 

2,609 

75,770 

1964 . 

9,320 

5,877 

12,328 

2,377 

n.a. 

2,555 

79,170 

196*5 . 

9,348 

5,810 

14,197 

2,438 

n.a. 

2,522 

81,4-4 

1966. 

9,480 

5,775 

14,367 

2,572 

n.a. 

2,495 

30,268 

1067. 

10,002 

5,872 

14,704 

2,757 

n, a, 

2,518 

ei,026 

Romania: 

1968 .. 

4,566 

2,026 

4,518 

12,168 

550 

78C 

3-,150 

I96U . 

4,637 

1,960 

4,658 

12,400 

618 

709 

38,356 

1965 . 

4,756 

1,901 

6,034 

12,734 

744 

689 

39,910 

1966. 

4,935 

2,008 

5,365 

13,125 

807 

689 

4c ,065 

1967 . 

5,198 

2,127 

5,400 

14,109 

826 

705 

43 , ;X>0 

Yugoslavia: 

196b . 

5,355 

2,689 

5,013 

2/10,055 

‘j 

1,175 

20,959 

1964 . 

5,10o 

2,616 

6,100 

2/9,726 

TJ 

1,1-C 

32,475 

1965 . 

5,219 

2,520 

6,985 

i/9,433 

J7 

1,10- 

31,-29 

1966 . 

5,584 

2,622 

5,118 

2/9,368 


1,131 

81,665 

1967 ... 

5,710 

2,745 

5,525 

^1C,325 

% 

1,134 

3=,153 

Total Eastern Europe 4/; 

1063 ... 

32,263 

16 > 326 

45,583 

41,073 

2 ,931 

5 ,-6l 

-c- OQC 

1964 . 

31,905 

16,035 

46,555 

4l,l88 

3,069 

5,60c 

i-i;626 

1965... 

32,287 

15,863 

51,907 

4i,8o7 

2,718 

5,4=1 

_Ti ,-575 

1966 . 

32,945 

16,041 

48,4n 

42,551 

: s 720 

5,'02 

06 r ,'i c 4 

1967. 

33,643 

16,242 

48,645 

42,127 

1,542 

5 .v 5 

280 ,=co 

USSR: 

1<*>3 ...... 

87,000 

38,000 

70,000 

139 ,70C 

6.700 

9 , 10 c 

==.; ,*cc 

1064 ..... 

85,400 

38,300 

40,900 

133,90C 

5,600 

8 , c cc 

- 

1965... 

87,200 

38,800 

52,900 

125,20C 

5. c co 

-joo: 

-=6.ccc 

1966 ... 

93,4oo 

4c ,100 

59,600 

129,80c 

C ,*'0C 

3,000 


1967. 

97,100 

41,200 

58,000 

135,40C 

5.600 

8,occ 

c c ,oco 

Total Eastern Europe and 

USSR 4/j 

1963 . 

119,263 

54,326 

115,583 

100,773 

'■>,631 

l4,-^i 


1964 . 

117,305 

54,335 

87,455 

175,088 

8,66d 

14,108 


1065 . 

119,487 

54,663 

104 ,707 

167,067 

8,018 

n ,8 C 1 

7^ - ,373 

1066 . 

126,345 

56,l4l 

108,011 

172,351 

8,2 0 

18,800 


1967 . 

130,743 

57,442 

106,645 

177,5^7 

7,14.1 

18,8 c 

tC*\*0C 


1/ March of each year. 2/ Includes goats. 3/ No breakdown for goats included in sheep. 4 Totals cf 
available data. n.a. * Not available. 




































































Table 9.—U.S. agricultural trade vith Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union: 
Value and percentage share of U.S. total trade, 
average 1955-59? annual I 96 O-I 966 
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